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To  the  regents  of  the    University  of  the  State  of  New    York 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows  for  the  year  ending  September 
3°,  1895: 

During  the  year,  the  following  seven  centers  have  been  formed :  Low- 
ville,  Buffalo  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Fairport,  Geneva,  Saratoga  Springs,  Sing  Sing 
and  Clyde.  The  Salem  center  planned  a  course  in  electricity,  to  be 
given  by  Calvin  W.  Rice,  of  the  General  electric  company  at  Schenec- 
tady, but  owing  to  Mr  Rice's  illness  arrangements  could  not  be  com- 
pleted and  it  was  then  too  late  to  make  other  plans.  A  course  in 
American  literature  by  Prof.  James  R.  Truax  of  Union  university  has 
been  arranged  for  next  year.  Silver  Lake  assembly  had  several  courses 
of  lectures  in  connection  with  its  summer  school,  but  did  not  register  a 
full  extension  course  of  10  lectures. 

In  almost  all  cases  in  which  extension  work  has  been  abandoned,  one 
of  the  main  causes  has  been  loose  local  organization.  Often  in  spite  of 
a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  many  citizens  to  continue  extension  courses, 
they  are  given  up  because  circumstances  compel  those  who  have  taken 
the  lead  in  managing  the  center  to  abate  their  efforts,  and  there  are  no 
others  whose  relation  to  the  work  thus  far  conducted  induces  them  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  carrying  it  forward.  Some  centers  whose  out- 
look at  the  beginning  was  most  promising  have  thus  lapsed  through  the 
mistaken  efforts  of  friends  whose  strong  interest  prompted  them  to  assume 
so  much  of  the  responsibility  and  care,  that  no  others  were  in  training  to 
take  up  their  work  when  needed. 

A  summary  of  the  reports  received  for  1895  follows: 
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Statistics  of  regents  centers  1895 
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Of  the  29  courses  given  during  the  year  seven  were  on  literature,  seven 
on  American  history,  six  on  economics,  three  on  science  and  one  each  on 
architecture,  photography,  the  Early  Christian  church,  European  states- 
men, Life  in  old  Florence  and  French  history. 

Albany  again  secured  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks  of  Cornell  and  showed  its 
appreciation  by  large  attendance  at  classes  both  before  and  after  the 
lecture.  The  discussions  had  an  added  interest  because  of  the  part  taken 
by  some  of  the  state  and  city  officials.  Prof.  Jenks'  great  tact  in  bringing 
his  audience  into  sympathy  with  him  was  noticeable  both  at  the  class 
and  aftermeeting.  Those  who  had  no  intention  of  saying  anything  on 
entering  the  classroom  found  themselves  taking  an  active  part  in  discus- 
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sions  under  the  genial  influence  of  the  leader's  appreciative  attention. 
At  the  aftermeeting  similar  skill  was  shown  in  treating  questions  or 
remarks  apparently  of  little  general  interest,  some  of  the  most  unpromis- 
ing statements  often  leading  to  discussion  in  which  all  students  present 
were  keenly  interested. 

In  December  a  committee  was  appointed  to  increase  the  center's  use- 
fulness. This  committee  will  first  attempt  to  develop  interest  in  establish- 
ing a  free  public  library  for  Albany. 

Prof.  G:  M.  Forbes  of  Rochester  university  reported  specially  satis- 
factory paper  work  in  his  course  on  money  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  center  at 
Buffalo.  30  members  of  the  class  were  enrolled  for  paper  work ;  the  quality 
of  the  papers  was  unusually  good  and  in  some  cases  brilliant.  A  very 
large  amount  of  collateral  reading  was  also  done. 

After  finishing  the  course  on  money,  some  members  of  this  center 
joined  with  the  original  Buffalo  center  in  attending  the  course  on  elec- 
tricity by  Prof.  A.  L.  Arey  of  Rochester.  This  was  Prof.  Arey's  third 
course  on  the  subject  before  this  center,  which  is  composed  of  electric 
workers.  During  the  first  two  years  the  character  of  the  work  was  gen- 
eral and  somewhat  elementary  but  this  year  a  20-weeks  course  was  given 
dealing  with  more  technical  problems. 

The  course  at  Clyde  on  the  '  Early  Christian  church '  consisted  of 
weekly  meetings  during  the  entire  year,  when  a  lecture  was  given  fol- 
lowed by  class  discussions  on  the  extension  plan.  At  Geneva  the  secre- 
tary of  the  center,  Prof.  Milton  H.  Turk  of  Hobart  conducted  the  first 
course.  The  first  lecture  was  made  free,  and  several  who  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  interested  were  in  this  way  led  to  take  the  course. 

At  Gloversville  the  work  is  conducted  by  the  energetic  librarian,  Mr  A. 
L.  Peck,  who  gives  up  every  evening  in  the  week  to  educational  work  in 
connection  with  his  library.  Two  courses  were  taken,  one  on  economics 
based  on  Prof.  Jenks'  syllabus  no.  1,  the  other  on  modern  authors,  follow- 
ing the  plan  outlined  in  Miss  A.  M.  Spence's  syllabus  no.  14.  Besides 
these  two  courses  and  two  study  clubs  there  is  in  connection  with  the 
library  a  class  in  American  reading,  following  the  required  course  out- 
lined in  the  regents  academic  syllabus,  a  quiz  club  of  boys  and  girls  of 
the  intermediate  grades,  and  a  boys'  debating  club. 

The  course  at  Lowville  on  Civil  and  religious  liberty  in  America  by 
Regent  Charles  E.  Fitch,  concluded  with  a  banquet  in  his  honor.  The 
president,  Rev.  J.  Westby  Earnshaw  was  toast  master.  The  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York  was  responded  to  by  Regent  Henry  E.  Turner. 
Mrs  J.  W.  Earnshaw  toasted  '  Our  lecture  course  and  lecturer'  to  which 
a  response  was  given  by  the  lecturer. 
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The  Columbia  college  center,  which  has  studied  electricity  since  its 
organization,  has  become  affiliated  with  the  American  institute  of  New 
York  and  changed  its  name  to  the  American  institute  extension  center. 
The  work  is  still  under  direction  of  W:  H.  Freedman  of  Columbia. 

The  lecturers  and  subjects  of  the  course  were  : 

Joseph  T.  Monell*,  Principles  of  continuous  current  dynamos  and  motors. 

W:  H.  Freedman,  Continuous  current  dynamos ;  Incandescent  light- 
ing ;  Electric  railways;  Alternating  currents. 

Holbrook  Cushman,  Measurement  of  resistance. 

G.  F.  Sever,  Continuous  current  motors ;  Incandescent  light. 

L.  H.  Laudy,  Secondary  batteries;  Arc  light. 

C:  T.  Rittenhouse,  Systems  of  wiring. 

After  finishing  its  course  on  American  colonial  history  by  Prof,  (now 
president)  G:  W:  Smith  of  Colgate  the  Oneida  center  voted  to  have  a 
second  course  of  10  weeks  with  the  same  lecturer  and  subject.  A  study 
club  was  also  formed  in  connection  with  the  center,  and  a  second  travel- 
ing library  sent  to  the  club  for  special  study  among  its  members. 

The  Rochester  center  continues  to  hold  first  place,  this  year 
increasing  the  number  of  courses  to  six.  In  connection  with 
his  course  on  money,  Prof.  Forbes  prepared  a  valuable  syllabus 
on  the  subject  which  has  been  widely  called  for.  The  course  on  pho- 
tography by  Dr  Charles  Forbes  was  given  by  request  and  supported  by 
special  subscription.  Prof.  Mace's  course  on  the  civil  war  was  the 
fourth  he  has  given  in  Rochester  on  American  history.  The  subjects  of  his 
other  courses  were  the  Revolution,  the  American  constitution  and  the  De- 
velopment of  the  nation.  The  civil  war  syllabus  like  his  others,  contains  a 
full  analysis  of  each  topic,  with  an  appendix  of  reprints  of  original 
documents. 

The  Saratoga  center  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  demand  for  educational 
work  in  which  all  could  join.  A  public  meeting  was  held  on  Dec.  18, 
at  which  Sec.  Melvil  Dewey  of  the  University  presented  the  plan  of 
extension  work  in  an  hour's  address  and  as  a  result  a  center  was  at  once 
formed.  Prof.  J.  R.  Truax  of  Union  repeated  here  the  course  given 
at  Salem  last  year,  with  an  equally  appreciative  audience. 

Last  year  was  the  third  year  of  the  study  of  Shakspere,  with  Mrs  J. 
K.  Curtis,  at  the  Syracuse  center.  The  subjects  were  Romeo  and  Juliet 
and  the  Tempest.  The  syllabus,  like  others  of  Mrs  Curtis,  is  specially 
adapted  to  study  clubs  as  it  consists  largely  of  suggestive  questions. 
Five  lectures  are  given  to  each  play  followed  by  general  discussions  and 
a  quiz  by  the  lecturer. 
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The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  Utica  center  follows  : 

The  board  of  managers  met  several  times  during  the  summer  of  1894,  in 
the  effort  to  arrange  two  courses  of  lectures  for  the  year.  It  was  decided 
to  have  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks  of  Cornell  and  Prof.  W:  K.  Terrett  of  Hamilton, 
hut  both  lecturers  were  obliged  to  cancel  their  engagements  and  the  fall 
course  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  board  at  this  time  voted  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  superficial  study  by  fixing  on  some  one  large  subject  and 
urging  at  least  one  course  in  some  branch  of  it  each  year.  English  was 
finally  chosen,  and  it  was  agreed  to  begin  with  English  literature,  taking 
only  one  period  at  a  time  and  treating  recent  periods  first. 

Prof.  Crawshaw  of  Colgate  university  was  engaged  for  his  course  of  10 
lectures  on  the  Enghsh  novel  and  lectures  were  given  weekly,  from  Jan- 
uary 14  to  March  18  inclusive.  They  were  thoughtful  criticisms  of  the 
authors  and  works  considered.  The  lecturer  spoke  with  ease  and  fluency, 
using  sufficient  rhetoric  for  his  purpose,  but  aiming  chiefly  at  clearness 
and  brevity,  after  the  manner  of"  the  classroom  lecturer.  Each  lecture 
was  followed  by  an  appropriate  reading  well  chosen  as  an  illustration  of 
some  point  made  that  evening.  The  average  attendance  at  the  lectures 
was  no.  Members  of  the  center  found  them  both  pleasant  and  profit- 
able. A  series  of  appreciative  resolutions,  prepared  by  a  committee  ot 
which  Regent  Watson  was  chairman,  was  unanimously  passed. 

Nine  classes,  each  lasting  half  an  hour,  were  held  before  the  lectures. 
The  average  attendance  was  24.  Prof.  Crawshaw  conducted  the 
classes  with  spirit,  and  students  spoke  rather  more  freely  than  has 
been  usual.  At  the  beginning  of  the  hour,  questions  were  asked 
by  the  students  on  the  lecture  of  the  previous  week  and  were 
answered  by  the  lecturer,  who  strove  to  stimulate  discussion.  He 
then  asked  questions  and  suggested  topics  for  thought  and  writing. 
Points  suggested  by  papers  received  were  also  taken  up.  The  paper 
record  was  not  large,  for  Uticans  are  as  yet  disposed  to  think  of  extension 
courses  as  pleasant,  connected  lyceum  lectures,  not  too  expensive,  and 
a  good  review  of  school  work  for  those  who  need  to  review  the  subjects 
chosen.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  board  to  emphasize,  so  far  as  may  be,  the 
possibility  of  serious  work.  This  is  no  easy  matter  when  all  members  are 
so  busy.  Unfortunately,  no  one  could  this  year  give  an  evening  each 
week  to  a  students'  club  and  therefore  none  was  formed. 

The  after  class  was  held  after  seven  of  the  lectures.  Written  questions 
were  handed  to  the  lecturer,  who  in  his  answers  expanded  the  topics 
suggested.     The  average  attendance  was  55. 

The  traveling  library  lent  by  the  state  was  placed  in  the  public  library. 
Books  were  drawn  out  during  the  course  for  three  days  at  a  time,  and 
after  the  last  lecture,  for  a  week  at  a  time.  Three  a  day,  on  an  average, 
were  taken  out  during  the  course,  but  the  librarian  says  that  the  books 
were  used  much  more  in  the  library  than  out  of  it.  The  public  library 
also  was  used  to  a  considerable  extent  on  subjects  suggested  by  Prof. 
Crawshaw.  Even  before  the  course  began,  a  decided  increase  was  seen 
in  the  demand  for  critical  works  on  the  novel. 

Prof.  Crawshaw  gave  without  charge  at  the  end  of  the  course,  an  extra 
lecture  on  the  scenes  made  famous  by  the  lives  and  works  of  English 
novelists.  These  he  described  briefly,  giving  an  account  of  a  vacation 
tour  among  them,  and  passing  over  as  much  ground  as  possible.  The 
lecture  was  illustrated  by  stereopticon   views.     Each  ticket  holder   was 
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given  two  tickets  for  this  additional  lecture,  which  was  a  most  agreeable 
finale  to  the  course. 

Two  courses  have  been  arranged  for  next  year:  the  first,  of  10  lec- 
tures on  electricity  by  a  teacher  admirably  qualified  and  popular  in  Utica, 
Prof.  George  C.  Hodges  of  the  Utica  academy  :  the  second,  of  10  lec- 
tures on  American  poetry,  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Gilmore  of  Rochester  univer- 
sity.— Ida  J.  Butcher,  Secretary 

Early  in  October,  the  Yonkers  center  sent  a  circular  to  all  likely  to  be 
interested  in  university  extension  inviting  attendance  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  society,  when  the  program  of  the  year  would  be  submitted  for 
discussion  by  the  executive  committee.  Members  of  the  center  are  termed 
managers,  and  the  circular  enjoined  the  recipient,  over  the  signature  of 
the  officers  of  the  center,  to  enrol  himself  in  that  capacity.  The  names 
of  officers  and  managers  of  the  center  followed. 

As  a  result  a  course  on  geology  by  Prof.  Scott  was  decided  on,  which 
has  been  called  one  of  the  most  successful  ever  given  in  Yonkers.  This 
was  followed  by  Prof.  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin's  architecture  course  for  which 
a  specially  valuable  collection  of  books  was  sent. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Yonkers  center  follows  : 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Yonkers  society 
for  university  extension  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  Nov.  7,  1895,  in 
the  parlor  of  the  Woman's  institute.  The  president,  Prof.  A.  V.  Williams 
Jackson,  presided.  After  extending  a  welcome  to  the  members  of  the 
board  on  the  opening  of  this  the  fifth  year  of  the  society's  existence,  Dr 
Jackson  reviewed  in  brief  the  educational  work  accomplished  by  the 
association  during  the  last  four  years.  His  report  showed  that,  in  the 
eight  courses  of  study  which  had  been  pursued,  72  regular  lectures  had 
been  delivered,  and  in  addition  to  these  a  series  of  more  than  30  extra 
class  sessions  had  been  held.  This  gives  a  total  of  over  100  special  lec- 
tures which  the  society,  since  its  inception,  has  tendered  to  the  com- 
munity.    Letters  encouraging  the  work  of  the  association  were  read. 

The  yearly  report  of  the  secretary.  J.  Harvey  Bell,  was  then  presented; 
it  outlined  the  special  line  of  study  which  had  been  followed  during  the 
past  year.  The  report  on  students'  clubs  was  next  submitted,  by  Miss 
Mary  Marshall  Butler  for  the  women's  division,  and  by  Peter  J.  Elting 
for  the  men's  division. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  finances  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Oct.  1, 
1895,  was  laid  before  the  society  by  its  treasurer,  George  P.  Butler,  whose 
books  showed  a  slight  surplus  after  all  the  expenses  of  the  past  year  had 
been  paid.  The  president  voiced  the  sentiment  of  the  meeting  in  express- 
ing the  hope  that,  by  drawing  attention  to  the  treasurer's  report,  larger 
financial  support  might  be  given  during  the  coming  year,  so  as  to  increase 
the  educational  advantages  which  the  society  is  offering. 

The  election  of  officers  and  managers  for  the  ensuing  season  then  took 
place.  The  following  officers  were  chosen:  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson, 
president;  Norton   P.  Otis,  first   vice-president;  John   Kendrick   Bangs, 
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second  vice-president ;  J.  Harvey  Bell,  secretary  ;  F.  W.  R.  Eschmann, 
treasurer. 

The  following  standing  committees  for  the  year  were  appointed:  on 
students  clubs ;  (two  divisions,  for  men  and  for  women) ;  on  membership 
and  finance;   on  entertainment ;  auditing  committee. 

The  executive  committee  thereupon,  announced  that  the  courses  of 
lectures  which  had  the  preference  for  the  first  term  of  the  coming  season 
were  English  literature  or  English  history ;  and  that  the  choice  for  the 
second  term  favored  a  course  on  Great  leaders  of  political  thought  or  on 
science  in  the  department  of  physics,  electricity  or  chemistry. 

In  conclusion,  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  the  trustees 
of  the  Woman's  institute  for  the  use  of  the  lecture  hall  during  last  year, 
and  for  the  hospitable  invitation  again  for  the  coming  year.  The  man- 
agers then  adjourned,  expressing  the  hope  that  they  may  receive  the 
hearty  support  and  cooperation  of  the  community  in  the  educational 
work  that  is  being  done  by  university  extension  in  our  midst. 

Besides  the  courses  already  reported,  12  university  extension  courses 
were  last  year  given  in  connection  with  the  Teachers  college  at  Morning- 
side  hights,  New  York  city.  The  lecturers  and  subjects  with  the  aver- 
age attendance  at  classes  is  here  given : 


Lecturer 


Philosophy  of  education 

Science  and  art  of  teaching 

Kindergarten  (mother's  class). 


Pres.  Walter  L.  Hervey 

Clarence  E.  Meleney 

Angeline  Brooks 

John  F.  Woodhull I  Chemistry  and  physics. 

Anna  A.   Shryver Geology 

Frank  T.  Baker English  literature 

Helen  Kinne Cooking 

Mary  S.  Woolman Sewing 

Charles  A.  Bennett. Manual  training  (woodworking). 

J.  F.  Lewis Modeling 

John  H.  Mason Constructive  drawing 

Ida  S.  Robinson Freehand  drawing 


Average 

attendance 

at  classes 


10 

14 

19 

30 

21 

15 

27 

17 

8 

7 

3 

15 


Two  unregistered  courses  of  5  lectures  have  been  given  at  White  Plains 
one  by  Prof.  Charles  Sprague  Smith  of  New  York  city,  on  art  and  the 
other  by  Prof.  Adolphe  Cohn  of  Columbia  on  French  history.  Prof. 
Cohn  gave  a  talk  on  university  extension  at  the  request  of  the  managers 
who  are  organizing  an  extension  center  to  begin  work  in  1895-96. 

The  lectures  in  the  course  on  'Civil  and  religious  liberty  in  America' 
were  given  by  Regent  Charles  E.  Fitch  at  Canandaigua,  though  there 
was  no  organization  as  a  registered  extension  center. 

A  comparative  view  of  the  work  accomplished  during  the  first  four 
years  is  shown,  so  far  as  statistics  can  be  relied  on,  in  the  following  table, 
giving  summaries  of  the  annual  reports  since  the  organization  of  the  de- 
partment in  1 89 1. 
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Comparative  statistics,  1891-95 
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Sunday  Bible  classes.  As  was  pointed  out  in  the  last  report,  ex- 
tension methods  of  teaching  are  well  adapted  to  Bible  study.  Sunday 
schools  in  the  same  place,  using  the  International  or  other  lessons  in 
common,  would  increase  interest  in  Bible  work  by  uniting  in  supporting 
an  extension  course  on  the  general  history  of  the  period  including  the  life 
and  character  of  the  author  of  the  special  book  studied. 

Such  subjects  as  Messianic  prophecy,  the  meaning  and  authorship  of 
the  Old  testament  prophecies,  study  of  the  New  testament  with  the  his- 
toric setting  of  each  book,  can  seldom  be  satisfactorily  included  in  Sun- 
day school  courses  except  by  a  plan  of  this  kind.  The  traveling  library 
which  would  be  supplied  for  such  study  would  be  a  valuable  aid  and  the 
examination  at  the  end  would  serve  as  an  incentive  to  some  who  would 
not  otherwise  be  willing  to  give  to  these  topics  the  same  hard  study  as  to 
secular  subjects. 

Extension  teachers.     The  university  lists  now  include  154  lecturers 

offering  277  courses.  35  lecturers  and  57  courses  have  been  added 
during  the  year;  six  names  and  nine  courses  have  been  dropped.  A 
complete  record  of  changes  follows  . 

LECTURERS    ADDED 

Perley  Dunn  Aldrich,  123  East  av.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Instructor  in  vocal  music  ;  author  Vocal  economy. 
Development  of  the  art  of  music:  1  Introductory;  beginnings  of 
music;  2  Rise  of  opera  and  oratorio;  3  Bach  and  his  prede- 
cessors ;  4  Handel  and  early  English  music ;  5  Haydn  and  his 
time;  6  Mozart;  7  Beethoven;  8  Schubert,  Schumann,  Franz  and 
Chopin  ;  9  History  of  opera  from  Gluck  to  Wagner  ;  10  Wagner 
and  the  music  of  the  future. 
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Peter  T.  Austen,  Ph.  D.,  F.  C.  S.     Professor  of  chemistry,  Brooklyn 
polytechnic  institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ph.  B.  Columbia  school  of  mines  1873;  Ph.  D.  Zurich  1876;  instructor  in 
chemistry,  Dartmouth  college  1876-77;  professor  of  cliernistry,  Rutgers 
1877-91 ;  professor  of  chemistry,  Brooklyn  polytechnic  institute  1891 —  : 
department  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  manvfacturer  189a — ;  member  of  Ameri- 
can, German,  English,  French,  Russian  and  otber  chemical  societies;  fel- 
low American  association  for  the  advancement  of  science;  contributor  to 
the  Textile  colorist  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Druggists'  circular  of  New  York  ; 
author  Kurze  einleitung  ~u  den  nitroverhindungen  (Leipsic,  1876),  Pinner's 
Organic  chemistry,  revised  and  translated  (1893),  Chemical  lecture  notes  and 
numerous  papers. 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  chemistry :  i  Chemical  and  physical 
changes.  Chemistry  defined.  Classification  of  sciences.  Ele- 
ments and  compounds;  2  Indestructibility  of  matter.  Chemical 
attraction.  Air.  Oxygen.  Ozone.  Heat;  3  Law  of  definite 
proportions.  Combining  weights.  Nitrogen.  Water.  Hydro- 
gen. Weight  unit ;  4  Water,  occurrences  and  effects.  Drinking 
water,  pollution  and  purification ;  5  Atomic  theory.  Destructive 
distillation.  Ammonia.  Ice  machines.  Nitric  acid.  Chlorin. 
Disinfection.  Hydrochloric  acid;  6  Carbon  and  its  compounds. 
Coal  gas.  Choke  damp.  Cycle  of  matter.  Combustion;  7  Air, 
formation  and  composition.  Pollution  of  air.  Ventilation;  8 
Bromin.  Iodin.  Fluorin.  Sulfur  and  its  compounds ;  9  Phos- 
phorus. Arsenic.  Antimony.  Silicon.  Potassium  family.  Cal- 
cium family ;  10  Magnesium  family.  Copper  family;  n  Alum- 
inum family.  Iron  family.  Manganese.  Chromium.  Uranium. 
Bismuth  ;   1 2  Lead  family.     Chemistry  of  food. 

Edward  W.  Bemis,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  1472  N.  Halsted  st.  Chicago,  HI. 

B.  A.  Amherst  1880 ;  M.  A.  1884 ;  Ph.  D.  Johns  Hopkins  1885 ;  Professor  of  his- 
tory and  economics,  Vauderbilt  university  1889-92;  associate  professor  of 
political  economy,  1'niversity  of  Chicago  1892-95;  associate  editor  of  the 
Sociological  department  of  the  Bibliotheca  sacra,  1896-  ;  member  British 
economic  association,  American  economic  association,  American  historical 
association,  American  statistical  society;  author  Municipal  gas  in  the 
United  Slates,  History  of  cooperation  in  Xew  England  and  the  middle  states; 
contributor  to  scientific  journals. 

Present  social  problems :  1  Evolution  of  labor  from  cottage  to  factory. 
Effects  of  machinery;  2  Labor  organizations  ;  3  Factory  legisla- 
tion; 4  Our  public  school  system;  5  Immigration;  6  Cooperation 
and  profit  sharing ;  7  Problem  of  the  unemployed  and  of  industrial 
crises  ;  8  Municipal  monopolies  of  water,  light  and  street  railroads ; 
9  Taxation  reforms;    10  Present  monetary  problems. 
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A.  L.  Benedict,  M.  A.,  M.  D.     Lecturer  on  botany,  Dep't  of  pharmacy, 
lecturer  on  digestive  diseases,  Dental   dep't,  University  of  Buffalo, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
B.  A.  University  of  Michigan  1887;  M.  D.  University  of  Buffalo  1888;  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania   1889;    M.   A.   Obio   Wesleyan   university  1891; 
instructor  in  therapeutics,  Medical   dep't,    University  of  Buffalo  1891-    ; 
lecturer   on   botany,  Dep't  of  pharmacy,  University  of  Buffalo   1890-    ; 
lecturer  on  digestive  diseases,  Dental  dep't,  University  of  Buffalo  1892-    . 

Botany:   1  The  root;  2  The  stem;  3  The  bud  and  the  arrangement  of 
leaves;  4  The  leaf;    5  Physiology   and   chemistry  of  plant  life; 
6  The  flower,  general   consideration  and  arrangement ;    7  Calyx 
and  corolla;  8  Reproductive  organs  (microscopic  demonstration) ; 
9  Pollination  and  fertilization;   10  Fruit  and  seed. 

Physiology  and  hygiene:  1  Framework  of  the  body  ;  bones  and  liga- 
ments; 2  Government  of  the  body;  brain,  spinal  cord,  nerves; 
3  The  obedient  organs ;  muscles,  glands,  etc. ;  4  The  thorough- 
fares of  nutrition  ;  heart,  vessels,  blood,  lymphatics  ;  5  Purifying 
organs;  lungs,  kidneys,  liver;  6-7  Digestive  organs;  8  Oxygen, 
water  and  other  food;  9  Mysterious  organs;  thyroid,  thymus, 
spleen,  adrenals;  10  Vegetable  and  animal  foes;  bacteria,  amoeba, 
contagion  and  infection. 

Charles  J.  Bullock,  Ph.   D.     Instructor  in  economics,   Cornell  univer- 
sity, Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

B.  A.  Boston  university  1889;  Pb.  D.  University  of  Wisconsin  1895;  Jacob 
Sleeper  fellow,  Boston  university  1893-94;  fellow  and  instructor  in  econ- 
omics, University  of  Wisconsin  1894-95;  lecturer,  Extension  dep't,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  1894-95 ;  instructor  in  economics,  Cornell  1895-  ; 
member  American  economic  association,  American  statistical  association, 
American  academy  of  political  science ;  author  Finances  of  the  United 
States,  1775-89. 

Economic  questions;  socialism,  money:  1  History  and  functions  of 
money ;  2  Credit  and  credit  money ;  3  Theory  of  money ;  4 
Monetary  history  of  the  United  States ;  5  Bimetallism  ;  6  His- 
tory of  early  socialism  ;  7  Industrial  revolution  and  laissez-faire ; 
8  Modern  socialism;  9  Critical  examination  of  socialism;  10 
Practicable  social  reform. 

Marie  Louise  Burge,  132  Montague  st.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Special  student  at  Vassar  1885-87  ;  secretary  Psychology  dep't,  Brooklyn  in- 
stitute of  arts  and  sciences,  1894-    . 

Poetry :  i  Sonnets  of  Shakspere ;  2  Dante's  Divine  comedy;  3  Poems 
of  Thomas  Gray;  4   Pope's  Essay  on  man;  5   Old  English  ballads. 
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Biography  :   i   Life  work  of  Voltaire ;  2  Boswell's   life  of  Johnson; 

3  Writings  of  Johnson ;  4  Bourrienne's  Napoleon;  5  Emerson's 
estimate  of  great  men. 

Albert   Isidore   Calais,   B.  es    L.     Instructor   in  French,   Norwalk 
military  academy,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

B.es  L.  University  of  France;  French  lecturer.  University  of  Adelaide,  South 
Australia  1893-95 ;  author  Wellington  college  French   exercise   book,    Wel- 
lington college  French  reader,  French  phrase  hook,  Exercises  on  longer  syntax. 
Lectures  in  French  or  English. 

Moliere:  1  Moliere  and  his  time;  2  Les  precieuses  ridicules;  3  Le 
misanthrope;  41,'avare;  5  Les  femmes  savantes ;  6  Le  bourgeois 
gentilhomme;  7  Le  tartuffe;  8  L'ecole  des  femmes;  9  Les  four- 
beries  de  Scapin ;   10  Le  malade  imaginaire. 

French  literature  of  the  iSth  and  19th  centuries. 

George  Rice  Carpenter,  B.  A.     Professor  of  rhetoric  and  English  com- 
position, Columbia  college,  New  York. 

B.  A.  Harvard  1886 ;  university  student  in  Paris  and  Berlin  1886-88 ;  graduate 
student,  Harvard  1888-89;  instructor  in  English,  Harvard  1889-90;  associ- 
ate professor  of  English,  Massachusetts  institute  of  technology  1890-93; 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  English  composition,  Columhia  1893-  ;  vice-presi- 
dent Dante  society,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  editor  Latham's  Dante's  eleven 
letters. 

Dante:   1   Medieval  Italy;  2    Predecessors  of  Dante;  3  Dante's  life; 

4  Minor   works;  Divine  comedy;  hell;  6  Purgatory;  7  Paradise; 

8  Ethical  teachings  of  the   Divine  comedy;  9  Divine  comedy  as  a 
work  of  literary  art;   10  Italian  renaissance. 

Italian  renaissance:  1  Medieval  Italy;  2  Main  trend  of  the  Italian 
renaissance ;  3  Dante ;  4  Petrarch  and  the  scholarly  movement ; 

5  Boccaccio  and  the  popular  movement;  6  Ariosto;  7  Tasso  ;  8 
Culture  of  the  renaissance  and  its  influence  on  church  and  state; 

9  Art   of    the   Italian  renaissance;   10    Influence   of  the    Italian 
renaissance  on  English  literature. 

Livingston    Farrand,  M.  A.,   M.  D.     Instructor  in  psychology  and 
anthropology,  Columbia  college,  New  York. 

B.  A.  Princeton  1888,  M.  A.  1891 ;  M.  D.  Columbia  1891;  instructor  in  psych- 
ology and  anthropology,  Columbia  1893-  ;  member  American  psychological 
association,  New  York  academy  of  sciences. 

Anthropology :  the  development  of  culture :  1  Anthropology  as  a 
science.  Man  and  the  lower  animals;  2  Animal  intelligence;  3 
Origin  of  man:   various  theories;  4   Antiquity  of  man;   5    Races 
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of  man;  6  Primitive  culture:  theories  of  its  development;  7 
Evidences  of  progression  in  culture.  Doctrine  of  '  survivals  in 
culture';  8  Origin  of  language :  speech  and  gesture  language;  9 
Primitive  arts;   10  Primitive  beliefs. 

Mrs  Mary  H.  Flint,  126  Waverly  place,  New  York. 

History  and  development  of  architecture:  1  Egyptian  architecture; 
2  Grecian  architecture;  3  Roman  architecture;  4  Byzantine 
and  Mohammedan  architecture ;  5  Romanesque  architecture; 
6  Gothic  architecture  in  France,  Spain  and  Germany;  7  Gothic 
architecture  in  England  and  Italy  ;  8  Renaissance  architecture ; 
9  Modern  architecture;   10  Landmarks  of  architecture. 

Mrs  Emma  Gottheil,  571  Park  av.  New  York. 

Ofiicier  d'Acade"mie  (France) ;  director  French  schools  of  the  Alliance  Is- 
raelite universelle  in  the  east  1878-85. 

French  writers  of  the   19th  century:    1   Les  precurseurs  du  19  siecle; 

2     Chateaubriand;    3     Madame    de    Stael    et    d'autres    femmes 

ecrivains  du  19  siecle;  4-5  Les  romanciers  du  19  siecle;  6-7  Les 

poetes  du  19  siecle;    8-9    Le  theatre  du   19  siecle;    10  Gustav 

Flaubert. 

Harold  Grimng,  Ph.  D.     729  Amsterdam  av.  New  York. 

B.  A.  Columhia  1890,  Ph.  D.  1895;  prize  fellow  in  letters,  1890-91,  university 
fellow  in  philosophy,  1891-93;  author  On  sensations  from  pressure  and  im- 
pact, 1895;  contributor  to  Philosophical  review,  Psychological  review. 

Psychology  of  to-day:  1  Scope  and  methods  of  the  new  psychology  ; 
2  Mind  and  body;  3  Our  senses;  4  Seeing  and  thinking;  5 
Memory  and  attention;  6  Feeling  and  action;  7  The  time  it 
takes  to  think  and  how  it  is  measured;  8  Hypnotism  and  double 
consciousness;  9  Hallucinations;  10  The  new  psychology  and 
education. 

John  Grier  Hibben,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  professor  of  logic,  Prince- 
ton college,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  Princeton:  assistant  professor  of  logic,  Princeton  1891 
— ;  contributor  to  North  American  revieir,  International  journal  of  ethics 
and  Psychological  review. 

Ethics.  Psychology.  Logic. 

Henry  M.  Hobart,  B.  S.     General  electric  co.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
B.  S.  Massachusetts  institute  of  technology  1889. 
Electricity 
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George  C.    Hodges,  Instructor  in  sciences,  Utica  free  academy,  Utica, 

N.  Y. 

Special  student,  Stevens  institute,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  ;  instructor  in  sciences, 
rtica  academy  1881 — ;  member  American  chemical  society. 

Electricity  up  to  date  :  i  Nature's  forces  and  physical  nomenclature ; 
2  Stationary  electricity,  or  electrostatics ;  3  Moving  electricity,  or 
electrokinetics ;  4  Magnets  and  magnetism ;  5  Electricity  by 
induction  ;  6  Electric  communication ;  7  Dynamos  and  motors ; 
8  Physical  effects  of  the  current;  9  Chemical  action  of  the  current; 
10  Future  of  electricity. 

William  Cranston  Lawton,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Adelphi 
academy,  Brooklyn. 

B.  A.  Harvard  1873;  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  Bryn  Mawr 
1892-94 ;  lecturer  at  Columbia  and  staff  lecturer  of  the  American  society 
for  extension  of  university  teaching  1894-95 ;  professor  and  director  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  Adelphi  academy,  Brooklyn  1895 — ;  secretary  Archae- 
ological institute  of  America  1890-94;  member  American  philological  asso- 
ciation; author  Three  dramas  of  Euripides  1889,  Folia  dispersa  1895,  numer- 
ous essays,  reviews,  poems  in  Atlantic  monthly,  Nation,  LippincotV 8  maga- 
zine, Journal  of  education,  etc. 

Homer  and  his  school :  1  The  Iliad  as  a  work  of  art ;  2  Womanhood 
in  the  Iliad ;  3  Closing  scenes  of  the  Iliad  j  Plot  of  the  Odyssey  j 
5  The  underworld  in  Homer  and  other  poets  ;  6  A  Homeric  girl 
(Nausicaa) ;  7  Lost  poems  of  the  epic  cycle ;  8  Old  Boeotian 
days  (Hesiod's  works  and  days);  9  Hesiod's  Theogony ;  10 
Homeric  hymns. 

Poetry  and  romance  in  New  England:  1  Literary  conditions  in 
New  England  ;  2  Emerson  ;  3  Hawthorne  :  life  and  lesser  works  ; 
4  Hawthorne :  the  great  romances  ;  5  Longfellow :  life,  lyrics  and 
sonnets ;  6  Longfellow :  greater  works ;  7  Lowell ;  8  Hosea 
Biglow ;  9  Whittier;   10  Holmes:  retrospect  and  prospect. 

Montague  R.  Leverson,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.     Fort   Hamilton, 

L.  L,  N.  Y. 

M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  University  of  Gottingeu  1872  ;  M.  D.  Baltimore  medical  college 
1893;  author  Copyright  and  patents  or  property  in  thought,  Natural  history 
of  a  cause  under  English  and  English  derived  legal  procedure,  national  system 
of  legal  procedure,  A  simple,  speedy  and  inexpensive  code  of  procedure,  Ra- 
tional schools  rs  national  schools,  Common  sense  or  first  steps  in  social  economy, 
I'ses  and  functions  of  money,  Silver  problem  solved,  American  system  of  educa- 
tion. Thoughts  on  institutions  of  the  higher  education,  II  ar  clouds  and  how  to 
disperse  them. 

Legislative  science. 
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Thomas  F.  Lucy,  M.  D.     215  Mt  Zoar  st.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

M.  D.  Eclectic  medical  college  1881 :  member  Elmira  academy  of  scieuce  ; 
honorary  and  corresponding  member  Torrey  botanical  clnl>,  Columbia 
college. 

Relation  and  unity  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

Frank  Morton  McMurry,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  pedagogics  and  Dean 
of  the  faculty,  School  of  pedagogy.  University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Student  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  1881-82  ;  principal  of  schools  in  Illinois  1883-86  ; 
student  at  universities  of  Halle  on  the  Satile  and  Jena  1886-89;  Ph.  D. 
Jena  1889;  principal  of  Grammar  school,  Chicago  1889-90;  professor  of 
pedagogics  and  training  teacher,  State  normal  school,  Normal,  111.  1891-92  ; 
student  at  Geneva,  Switzerland  and  at  Paris  1892-93;  professor  of  peda- 
gogy, University  of  Illinois  1893-94;  principal  of  Eranklin  school,  Buffalo 
1891-95;  professor  of  pedagogics  and  dean  of  the  faculty,  School  of  peda- 
gogy, University  of  Buffalo  1895 —  . 

Pedagogy:  i  The  new  education;  2-3  Apperception ;  4  Correlation 
of  studies  or  concentration  ;  5-7  Formal  steps  of  instruction,  or 
the  principles  underlying  method  in  the  classroom  ;  8  Literature; 
9  Geography;   10  Elementary  science. 

Mrs  Helen  Barrett  Montgomery,  B.  A.     Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Life  in  old  Florence  :     1  Florentine  history,  its  sources,  development ; 

2  Florentine  government;  3  Private  life:  4  Dante  and  his  times: 
5  Divina  commedia ;  6  The  work-a-day  world ;  7  Department  of 
public  Avorks  :  a  contrast;  8  The  Medici ;  9  Savonarola ;  10  Michel 
Angelo  Buonarroti. 

M.  V.  O'Shea,  B.  L.  Professor  of  educational  psychology  and  child  study . 
School  of  pedagogy,  University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

B.  L.  Cornell  1892;  professor  of  psychology,  ethics,  pedagogy,  physical  culture 
and  director  of  practice  school,  State  normal  school,  Mankato.  Minn.  1892- 
95 ;  professor  of  educational  psychology  and  child  study,  School  of  pedagogy. 
University  of  Buffalo  1895 —  ;  vice-president  National  association  for  child 
study  1893-95;  member  Illinois  society  for  child  study,  National  Herbart 
society;  author  articles  in  Atlantic  monthly,  Popular  science  monthly,  Educa- 
tional review,  etc.;  editor  Cornell  magazine  1891-92. 

Educational  psychology:  1  Connections  and  relations  of  mind  and 
body;  2  Habit,  physical  and  mental;  how  formed,  how  overcome; 

3  Influence  of  physical  types,  conditions  and  activities  on  the 
intellect,  emotions  and  will ;  4  Physical  expression  ;  its  relation  to 
mental  activities  and  its  tendency  to  shape  disposition;  5  Heredity 
vs  environment  in  determining  personality;  6  Imitation  and  sug- 
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gestion  in  shaping  personality ;  their  influence  in  the  experiences 
of  daily  life;  7-8  Intellectual  activities:  kinds,  connections  and 
methods  of  training ;  9  Emotions  and  will;  relation  to  intellectual 
activities,  methods  of  training;  10  Moral  character;  means  of  cul- 
tivating. 
Child  study :  1  History,  problems  and  methods  of  child  study ;  2 
Physical  growth  and  development  of  children  through  the  period 
of  adolescence;  3  Early  intellectual  life  of  the  child;  4  Mental 
growth  and  development;  5  Children's  emotions;  6  Children's 
games  and  plays ;  their  intellectual,  moral  and  physical  significance; 
7  Children's  imagination  and  lies;  8  Reasonings  of  children;  9-10 
Means  of  studying  children  by  parents  and  teachers. 

Burleigh  Parkhurst,  n  E.  14  th  st.  New  York. 

Special  student  at  Harvard  1880-82;  student  at  Art  students  league,  New 
York  1883;  director  Fine  arts  dep't  Jacksonville  academy,  111.  1883-85; 
student  at  Amsterdam  1885;  student  at  Paris  1886-87;  artist  decorator  of 
interiors,  New  York  1890-95;  member  New  York  water  color  club;  autbor 
Sketching  from  nature. 

Modern  decoration  and  its  origin  (stereopticon) :  1  Decorative  idea; 
2  Origin  and  development  of  decorative  forms ;  3  Color  in  deco- 
ration; 4  Mosaics;  5  Stained  glass  and  painted  windows;  6 
Decorative  paintings  and  painters  ;  7  Wall  coverings  ;  8  Interiors 
and  furniture;  9  The  modern  decorator;  10  Originality  and 
development. 

Painting  from  the  painter's  point  of  view:  1  Picture  making  and 
picture  makers ;  2  Primitive  picture  making ;  3  Development  of 
color;  4  Decorative  painting  and  painters;  5  Old  masters  and 
modern  painters;  6  English  painters  of  the  18th  century;  7  The 
school  of  1830;  8  Modern  Dutch  school;  9  Preraphaelite  and 
impressionist;  10  Evolution  of  landscape. 

Salem    G.  Pattison,    M.    A.      Principal  Adams   collegiate   institute, 

Adams,  N.  Y. 

B.  A.  Wabash  college  1888;  M.  A.  Cornell  1891;  instructor  in  Wabash  col- 
lege 1886-89;  professor  of  history  and  Latin,  Taylor  university  1X91-92 ; 
president  Carthage  collegiate  institute,  Mo.  1892-94;  principal  Adams 
collegiate  institute  1895- ;  member  American  historical  society. 

Early  struggles  of  the  republic:  1-5  Military:  1  Causes  of  the  revo- 
lution and  the  war  of  1812 ;  2  Struggle  for  independence;  3 
Efforts  to  rend  the  union  ;  4  Elements  of  strength  on  land  and 
sea;  5  Two  characteristic   Americans,   Washington  and  Jackson 
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and  their  relation  to  the  first  two  wars;  6-10  Constitutional:  6 
Evolution  of  the  American  constitution;  7-8  Battles  over  the 
constitution  in  state  conventions;  9  Unsuccessful  proposals  to 
amend  the  constitution  1787-1816;  10  Tendencies  of  legislation 
from  1 787-181 6. 

Ismar  J.  Peritz,  M.  A.  Instructor  in  Semitic  languages  and  archeology, 
Syracuse  university,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
M.  A.  Harvard  1893;  member  American  oriental  society. 
Semitic  history  and  archeology :  1  Semitic  peoples  in  history ;  2 
Assyria  ;  3  Babylonia ;  4  Phenicia ;  5  Syria ;  6  Arabia ;  7  The 
Hebrews;  8  Judaism;  9  Modern  Judaism;  10  Modern  Semitic 
studies  and  problems. 

Albert  Schneider,  M.  D.,  M.  S.     Fellow  in  botany,  Columbia  college, 
N.  Y. 

M.  D.  College  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  Chicago  1887;  B.  S.  University 
of  Illinois  1891;  M.  S.  University  of  Minnesota  1891;  assistant  state 
geologist  of  Minnesota  summer  of  1892;  scholarship  in  botany,  University 
of  Minnesota  1892-93:  member  Minneapolis  academy  of  natural  science, 
ordentliches  Mitglied  der  deutschen  botauischen  Gesellschaft ;  contributor 
to  American  and  German  scientific  periodicals  and  transactions. 

Botany :  1  The  cell  and  its  function ;  2  Tissues  and  their  function ; 
3  Organs  and  their  function ;  4  Forms  of  organs  and  organ 
systems ;  5  Origin,  position  and  function  of  leaves ;  6  Repro- 
duction ;  7  Chemism  and  physiology  of  growth  ;  8  External  in- 
fluences in  their  relation  to  plant  life;  9  Movements  in  plants; 
10  Classification  of  plants. 

W.  B.  Scott,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  geology,  Princeton  college,  Princeton, 

N.  J.  and  Wagner  institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  A.  Princeton  1877:  Ph.  D.  Heidelberg  1880 ;  professor  of  geology,  Prinee- 
tou  1880-  ;  Wagner  institute  1892-  :  fellow  Geological  society,  Zoologi- 
cal society.  Liunean  society,  London,  Geological  society  of  America; 
author  of  numerous  scientific  papers. 

Geology:  1  Dynamics;  igneous  agencies;  2-3  Igneous  agencies;  4 
Atmospheric  agencies;  5  Aqueous  agencies:  6  Organic  agencies; 
7  Introduction  to  historical  geology;  8  Eozoic  and  paleozoic 
eras;  9  Mesozoicera;   10  Cenozoic  era. 

Zoologic  geography  and  historical  geology:  1-5  Zoologic  geography  : 
1  Introductory;  2  North  America;  3  Europe  and  Africa ;  4  Ori- 
ental and  Australian  regions;  5  South  America  and  the  Antarctic 
continent;  6-xo  Historical  geology :  6  Introductory;  7-9  Hoofed 
animals;    10  Flesh-eaters  (carnivora). 
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James  H.  Stoller,  M.  A.    Professor  of  biology,  Union  college,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y. 

B.  A.  Union  1884,  M.  A.  1887;  instructor  in  natural  history,  Union  1884-89; 
student  at  University  of  Munich  1886-87;  professor  of  biology,  Union 
1889 — ;  bacteriologist  for  New  York  state  board  of  health,  1892 — ;  member 
American  association  for  the  advancement  of  science;  author  ot  various 
reports,  contributor  to  scientific  journals. 

Principles  of  biology  :  i  Protoplasm  or  living  matter ;  2  The  organ- 
ism or  living  matter  in  the  living  body  :  cells,  tissues,  organs, 
systems  ;  3  The  organism  in  relation  to  its  physical  environment : 
food,  assimilation,  waste  ;  4  Life-history  of  the  organism  :  growth, 
development,  decay;  5  The  organism  in  relation  to  its  kind  or 
the  life  of  the  species:  reproduction,  heredity;  6  The  species  in 
relation  to  its  environment :  variation,  natural  selection ;  7  The 
species  in  its  derivational  relationship  to  other  species :  evolution; 
8  Relationships  of  species  now  living:  classification;  9  Relations 
of  species  now  living  to  their  environments:  distribution;  10  Past 
history  of  species :  fossils. 

Bacteriology  :  1  What  are  bacteria  ;  2  Sketch  of  the  history  of  bacte- 
riology ;  3  Bacteria  in  their  economical  relations  ;  4  Bacteria  in 
their  relations  to  disease  ;    5  Sanitation  as  based  on  bacteriology. 

Ralph  Stockman  Tarr,  B.  S.     Assistant  professor  of  dynamic  geology 
and  physical  geography,  Cornell  university,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

B.  S.  Harvard;  assistant  in  geology,  Harvard  1890-91;  assistant  professor  of 
dynamic  geology  and  physical  geography,  Cornell  1892—;  fellow  Geological 
society  of  America  ;  member  Geological  society  of  Washington,  Boston 
society  of  natural  history,  National  geographic  society  ;  author  Economic 
geology  of  United  States,  Elementary  physical  geography  and  various  geolo- 
gic articles. 

Physical  geography  of  the  land  (physiography)  :  1  Statement  of  the 
principles  of  physiography;  2  History  and  development  of  river 
valleys;  3  Waterfalls  with  Niagara  as  the  central  topic;  4  Lakes 
including  a  history  of  the  Great  lakes  ;  5  Glaciers  of  the  world  ; 
6  Effect  of  glaciation  in  New  York  ;  7  Lake  and  ocean  shores ; 
8  Mountains;  9  Volcanos ;   10  Relation  of  man  to  the  earth. 

Glacial  geology  (stereopticon)  :  1  Development  of  glacial  theories  ; 
2  The  Greenland  and  Antarctic  glaciers;  3  Alaskan  and  other 
valley  glaciers;  4  Ways  in  which  glaciers  work;  5  Continental 
glaciers  of  America  and  Europe  ;  6  Glacial  deposits  :  moraines, 
boulder  clay ;  7  Glacial  deposits :  kames,  terraces  ;  8  Effect  of 
glaciers  in  forming  lakes,  gorges  and  waterfalls;  9  Man  and 
the  glacial  period;   10  Cause  of  the  glacial  period. 
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Sarah  Sumner  Teall,  Fayette  park,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Colonial  history  :  1  General  introduction ;  2  Pilgrim  mothers;  3  Land- 
ing and  settlement  of  the  pilgrims  at  Plymouth;  4  Puritan  women ; 
5  Dames  of  old  Virginia;  6  Life  in  Virginia;  7  Social  and 
domestic  life  of  the  Dutch  in  New  Amsterdam;  8  Social  and 
domestic  life  of  the  English  in  New  York;  9  Domestic  life  in 
Pennsylvania;  10  General  view  of  the  country  on  the  eve  of  the 
war  of  the  revolution. 

James  J.  Thorn,  B.  D.     Clyde,  N.  Y. 

Student  at  University  of  Glasgow  1879-82;  Colgate  uuiversity  1888-90;  B.  D. 
Eocbester  theological  seminary  1892;  graduate  student,  University  of 
Chicago  1892-93 ;  president.  School  of  expression  and  elocution  1883-85; 
author  Elementary  principles  of  the  art  of  expression,  Elementary  principles 
of  hermeneutics.  Sociology  of  the  laws  of  Moses. 

Art  of  expression  :  1  General  knowledge  required ;  2-3  Mental  and 
moral  training  required ;  4-5  Expressive  speech ;  6-7  Expressive 
signs  ;  8-9  Expressive  script ;  10  Will  power  and  psychic  influence. 

Biblical,  scientific  and  practical  sociology  :  1-3  Sociology  of  Moses, 
David  and  Christ ;  4-6  Sociology  of  the  modern  schools  :  German 
and  French,  English,  American  ;  7-9  Charities  of  Europe,  En- 
gland, America:   10  General  summary  and  review. 

Universal  history:  1  Mythological  age;  2  Golden  age  of  Greece  and 
Rome;  3  Age  of  Jesus  Christ;  4  Fall  of  the  Roman  empire;  5  Rise 
of  the  Christian  church  as  an  organiza'.'on  :  6  Barbarians  of  the 
east ;  7  Rise  of  France ;  8  Rise  of  England  ;  9  Rise  of  Germany ; 
10  Rise  of  the  new  world. 

Early  Christian  church. 

Dean  A.   Walker,  B.  D.,  M.    A.,    Ph.  D.      Professor  of  English 
Bible,  Wells  college,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

B.  A.  Yale  1884,  B.  D.  1889,  M.  A.  1890;  Ph.  D.  University  of  Chicago  1895; 
instructor  Hopkins  grammar  school,  New  Haven,  Conn.  1884-85;  professor 
of  languages,  Colorado  college  1885-86;  instructor  and  principal,  Prepara- 
tory dep't,  Syrian  protest  ant  college,  Beirut,  Syria  1889-92;  lecturer 
University  extension  dep't,  University  of  Chicago  1893-95;  professor  of 
EnglishBihle,  Wells  college  1895 —  ;  author  articles  in  Old  testament  student 
and  Biblical  world. 

Messianic  prophecy  :  1  Character,  functions  and  work  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets ;  2  Messianic  hopes  in  Amos  and  Hosea ;  3  Isaiah's 
Messianic  prophecies  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  ;  4  Messianic  prophe- 
cies of  Isaiah  and   Micah  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah  ;  5  Messianic 
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prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel ;  6-7  The  servant  of  Jehovah  ; 

8  Deutero-Isaiah's  pictures  of  the  restoration  of  Zion ;  9  Post- 
exilic  and  apochryphal  development  of  the  Messianic  idea;  10 
Unfolding  and  fulfilment  of  the  Messianic  ideals. 

Old  testament  prophecy  :  1  Oral  prophecy  ;  2  General  outlines  of 
written  prophecy ;  3  Times  of  Amos  and  Hosea ;  4  Amos'  mes- 
sage for  his  times,  a  book  study  of  the  prophecy  of  Amos  ;  5  Hosea's 
message  for  his  times,  a  book  study  of  the  prophecy  of  Hosea; 

6  Isaiah's  statesmanship  and  the  Syro-Ephraimitic  war;  7  Isaiah 
and  the  Assyrian  invasion;  8  The  reformation  under  Josiah  ;  9 
Jeremiah  and  the  fall  of  the  monarchy;   10  Ezekiel  and  the  exiles. 

History  and  institutions  of  Islam  :  1  Mohammed  ;  2  The  Quran  and  its 
institutions;  3  Earlier  califs:  Abu  Bekr,  Omar,  Othman ;  4 
Later  califs  ;  5  Ottoman  Turks ;  6  Turkey  in  the  19th  century. 

Mrs  Ellen  Hardin  Walworth.     Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Principal   boarding  and  day  school    for  girls,   Saratoga   Springs   1879-85; 
member  American  historical  association,  Association  for  the  advancement 
of  natural  science,  New   York  historical  society  ;    corresponding    secre- 
tary   Saratoga  historical  society ;  president  Shakspere  society,  Art    and 
science  field  club;  author,  Battles  of  Saratoga;  editor  American  monthly 
magazine. 
Parliamentary    law ;    studies  in   legislative    and   executive   powers  of 
government  with  practice  in  parliamentary  rules:   1   Parliamentary 
procedure  in  clubs  and  societies  and  boards  of  trustees ;   2   Organi- 
zation of  meetings,  duties  of  president  and  secretary;  3  Motions 
to  amend,  commit,  reconsider,   quorum ;  4  Motions,  to   table,  to 
postpone  indefinitely,  previous  questions;  5   Committees,  commit- 
tee of  the  whole,  voting  financial    management,    incorporation, 
duties  of  treasurer;  6    How  laws  are  made;   7    How  laws  are 
executed;    8  Distribution  of  legislative  powers  in  U.  S.  govern- 
ment ;  9  Concentration  of  executive  powers  in  U.  S.  government ; 
10  Judicial  power  in  U.  S.  government. 

Harrison  E.  Webster,  LL.  D.     5  Sumner  park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
President  Union  university  1888-9-1. 
Labor  and  capital:    1-2   General  political   economy;    3  Production 
and  distribution ;  4  Capital  and  interest ;  5  Wages  ;  6  Taxation  ; 

7  Protection  and  free  trade ;    8  Trusts,  unions,  lockouts,  strikes ; 

9  Communism,  socialism,  anarchism  ;   10  Conclusion. 
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Physiology  and  anatomy:  1  The  human  skeleton;  2  Muscular 
system ;  3  Food  and  digestion  ;  4  Heart,  blood  and  circulation ; 
5  Lungs  and  respiration ;  6  Brain  and  nervous  system;  7  Secre- 
tion and  excretion;  8  The  senses ;  9  Hygiene  and  exercise;  10 
Life  and  death. 

Gerald  M.  West,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.     Garnerville,  Rockland  co.  N.  Y. 

B.  A.  Columbia  1888.  M.  A.  1889,  Pb.  D.  1890 ;  fellow  iu  autbropology, 
Clark  university  1S90-91,  assistant.  1891-92;  docent  in  anthropology,  Uni- 
versity of  Cbicago  1892-96;  assistant  dep't  of  ethnology.  World's 
Columbian  exposition  1891-93;  curator  of  physical  anthropology  Field 
Columbian  museum  1894;  lecturer  on  anthropology.  Massachusetts  insti- 
tute of  technology  1892  ;  member,  New  York  bar  1889,  American  statistical 
association,  American  folk-lore  society;  author  numerous  papers. 

Origin  and  development  of  the  human  race  :  1  Introductory;  2  Man 
and  ape  ;  3  Origin  and  age  of  the  human  species ;  4  Appearance 
and  distribution  of  man  ;  5  Formation  of  human  races ;  6  Man  ; 
fossil  and  modern  ;  7  Psychological  characters ;  8  Aryan  question  ; 
9   Is  there  an  Aryan  race  ?     10  Semites  and  Hamites. 

James  Wood,  M.  D.     263  Liberty  st.   Newburg,  N.  Y. 

M.  D.  Bellevue  hospital  medical  college;  member  Kings  co.  medical 
society,  Long  Island  medical  society,  Brooklyn  ceutral  clinical  society, 
Post  graduate  clinical  society  of  N.  Y.,  New  York  academy  of  anthro- 
pology, Brooklyn  institute  of  arts  and  sciences:  author  of  numerous 
pamphlets  and  addresses  on  dietetics,  hygiene  aud  food  stuffs;  contributor 
to  medical  and  scientific  journals;  associate  editor  of  the  department  of 
dietetics,  American  medico-surgical  bulletin  of  N.  Y." 

Food  and  dietetics :  1  Food,  its  nature,  origin,  purpose  and  classi- 
fication ;  2  Food  stuffs  of  vegetable  origin ;  3  Animal  foods ; 
4  Beverages  and  condiments ;  5  Cooking,  preservation  and  prepa- 
ration of  foods;  6  Digestion  and  assimilation;  7  Economy  in 
the  selection  of  food  ;  8  Economy  in  the  use  of  food ;  9  Re- 
lation of  alimentation  to  disease;   10  Food  in  health  and  disease. 

NEW    COURSES    OFFERED 

Mrs  Jessie  K.  Curtis,  B.  A.     in  Waverly  place,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Julius  Caesar:  1  Outline  of  Roman  history;  2  Historical  account  of 
the  chief  contemporaries  of  Caesar;  3  The  Caesar  of  history  ; 
4  Introduction  to  the  drama  of  Julius  Caesar;  5  The  insufficiency 
of  worldliness ;  6  Seeming  self-sufficiency  of  world liness  ;  7  Nemesis 
to  the  'world-spirit';  8  Degeneracy  of  worldliness;  9  Nemesis  to 
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worldly  ideals;  importance  of  divinity;  10  Summary  of  Julius 
Caesar. 
Romeo  ami  Juliet  and  the  Tempest:  i  Love  seeking  the  beloved; 
2  Love  joined  to  love  ;  3  Hate  triumphant ;  the  lovers  separated  ', 
4  Love  tested;  5  The  power  of  love;  6  Nature  under  control  of 
the  intellect;  7  Imagination  uncontrolled  by  intellect;  8  Intellect 
controlling  love  and  hate;  9  Rewards  and  punishments;  10  Res- 
toration complete;  freedom  for  all. 

Charles  Sprague  Smith,  M.  A.     Carnegie  building,  56th   st.   and 
7th  av.  New  York. 

Lakes  of  Switzerland  (illustrated)  :  1  The  northern  lakes  :  the  olden 
time  ;  2  Lake  of  the  four  forest  cantons  ;  William  Tell  and  the 
birth  of  Swiss  liberties;  3  Alpine  lakes;  Swiss  folk-lore  ;  4  Lakes 
of  Zurich  and  Geneva;  literary  footprints. 

Outre  Mer  (illustrated)  :  1  Italian  days;  2  Castles  in  Spain;  3  Land  of 
William  Tell ;  4  In  the  footsteps  of  the  Norsemen  ;  5  Forest  of 
Fontainebleau  and  its  art  interpreters. 

Swiss  history  (illustrated). 

names  withdrawn  (see  previous  reports) 

Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen,  Ph.  D.    Professor  of  Germanic  languages  and 

literatures,  Columbia  college,  N.  Y.     Died  October  4,   1895. 
Henry  White  Callahan,  M.  A.  Boulder,  Col. 
Arthur  Kaiser,  Ph.  B.     Died  1894. 

Charles  H.  Levermore,  Ph.  D.      Adelphi  academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Lewis  Swift,  Ph.  D.    California. 
Ulysses  G.  Weatherly,  Ph.  D.     Indiana. 


Free  lectures  to  the  people,  New  York  city.  The  report  of  the 
seventh  year  of  the  Free  lectures  to  the  people  of  New  York  city  shows 
an  increase  in  attendance  and  in  number  of  lectures  which  suggests  that 
the  lecture  course  is  increasing  the  literary  interests  of  a  large  number  of 
citizens.  Lectures  were  given  at  16  different  places,  making  four  more 
than  last  year.  The  course  began  Nov.  8,  1894  and  closed  March  30, 
1895.  35  lectures  were  delivered  at  each  hall.  The  total  attendance 
was  224,118  an  increase  of  53,750  over  the  preceding  year.  The  sub- 
jects included  physiology  and  hygiene,  natural  science,  travel,  history, 
civics,  art  and  literature.  Several  courses  of  from  two  to  four  lectures 
were  given  and  the  present  plan  provided  for  increase  in  the  number  and 
length  of  these  courses  each  year. 
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Progress  outside  New  York 

Notes  compiled  from  university  extension  periodicals  and  official  circulars  and  reports 

Maine.  Colby  university  is  the  recognized  center  of  extension  teach- 
ing in  Maine.  During  the  year  two  courses  were  given  at  Waterville,  one 
on  Systematic  theology  before  the  Minister's  institute,  the  other  on 
Italian  painting.  As  preliminary  work,  a  course  of  four  lectures  was 
given  at  Fairfield  and  many  single  lectures  through  the  state.  With 
Dr  Nathaniel  Butler,  formerly  director  of  the  extension  division  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  as  the  new  president  of  Colby  university,  farther 
advance  may  be  expected. 

Massachusetts.  The  Lowell  free  lectures  of  Boston,  for  which  a  be- 
quest of  $237,000  was  left  in  1830  by  John  Lowell,  continue  to  include 
the  most  important  branches  of  natural  and  moral  science.  By  provision 
of  the  will  no  money  may  be  used  for  buildings  though  part  may  be  used 
for  rent.  No  one  is  admitted  without  a  ticket  but  these  are  given  to 
applicants  at  a  designated  time  and  place  as  advertised  in  the  daily  jour- 
nals of  the  city.  The  lectures  are  given  in  Huntingdon  hall  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts institute  of  technology.  Besides  the  lectures,  free  instruction 
in  drawing  is  given  to  mechanics  in  the  Lowell  school  of  practical 
design. 

Connecticut.  Encouraging  progress  is  shown  in  Connecticut  where 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  only  two  centers,  Hartford  and  New  London, 
were  established;  but  during  the  year  New  Haven,  YYaterbury  and 
Metiden  have  completed  organization  and  carried  on  several  courses. 
The  Hartford  center,  organized  as  the  Society  for  education  extension, 
is  conducting  the  Hartford  school  of  sociology  {see  Extension  report  for 
1894,  p.  r43);  lecturers  in  the  school  are  specialists  from  the  leading  uni- 
versities and  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  sociology  will  be  conferred  on 
completion  of  the  three  years'  course  of  study.  All  lecture  courses  of 
the  school  are  open  to  the  public  and  form  part  of  the  extension  work  of 
the  Hartford  center.  Courses  in  Elizabethan  drama  by  Prof.  Phelps  of 
Yale,  Literature  of  the  age  of  Queen  Anne  by  Prof.  Winchester  and 
French  literature  of  the  19th  century  by  Prof.  Kuhns  were  given  during 
the  year.  Another  feature  of  the  work  is  the  practical  lecture  courses  on 
agricultural  subjects  given  before  the  Granges. 

The  government  of  the  Connecticut  society  is  vested  in  a  council  con- 
sisting of  two  representatives    from    each    university,  college  and  profes- 
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sional  school  in  Connecticut  and  one  delegate  from  every  active  extension 
center.  The  American  society  also  has  a  representative  in  the  executive 
committee. 

Philadelphia.  24  new  local  centers  were  established  in  the  fall  of 
1894,  and  55  lecture  courses  were  announced.  An  extension  department 
was  created  at  Beacon  college,  Kensington,  Philadelphia  of  which 
Dr  E:  T.  Devine  was  made  advisory  secretary.  The  Pennsylvania  rail- 
road employees  formed  a  center  at  their  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  in  West 
Philadelphia  nnd  a  course  on  the  American  railway  was  given  by  Dr 
Emory  R.  Johnson  of  the  Wharton  school  of  finance.  W.  Hudson  Shaw 
of  Oxford,  England,  gave  seven  courses  in  the  Philadelphia  centers  and 
others  in  centers  outside  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr  Edmund  J.  James  has  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  American 
society  to  become  Director  of  the  Extension  department  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  succeeding  Dr  Nathaniel  Butler,  who  resigned  to  be- 
come president  of  Colby  university,  Brunswick,  Maine. 

The  publication  of  the  journals  University  extension  and  the  University 
extension  bulletin  was  discontinued  and  a  new  journal  the  Citizen  is  now 
issued  dealing  mainly  with  the  general  problems  of  civic  education  and 
social  progress,  but  including  a  special  department  for  university  exten- 
sion. The  program  of  the  third  session  of  the  summer  meeting  which  is 
an  important  work  of  the  society  included  politics,  biology,  psychology, 
music,  mathematics  and  Greek  life  and  thought 


N 
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New  Jersey.  The  membership  of  the  Newark  university  extension 
society  increased  from  270  members  the  first  year  to  476  the  second, 
The  work  of  the  year  consisted  of  three  courses :  Old  Italian  and  modern 
French  painting,  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Van  Dyke  of  Rutgers;  English  drama, 
by  Prof.  A.  V.  W.  Jackson  of  Columbia  and  Astronomy,  by  Prof.  R.  W. 
Prentiss  of  Rutgers. 

Regent  Charles  E.  Fitch  gave  his  course  on  Civil  and  religious  liberty 
in  America,  at  Passaic,  with  appreciative  audiences.  The  syllabus  printed 
by  the  New  York  department  was  bought  for  use  by  the  center. 

Washington,  D.  C.  The  trustees  of  the  Columbian  university  have 
established  extension  courses  in  the  Corcoran  scientific  school.  The 
lecturers  are  either  professors  in  the  Columbian  university  or  are  specially 
approved  by  the  university.  Besides  the  usual  extension  methods  of 
class,  paper  work,  etc.,  '  class  courses'  have  been  adopted.  These  con- 
sist usually  of  10  weekly  meetings  with  the  lecturer,  who  acts  as  instructor 
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and  leader  of  discussions;  in  preparation  for  these  classes  text-books  are 
used.  The  fee  varies  according  to  the  number  of  members  in  the  center 
or  class. 

The  courses  for  1894-95  were:  English  literature  given  at  George- 
town hights;  American  literature,  at  All  Souls'  church ;  Personality  in 
literature,  at  All  Souls'  church;  History  of  art,  at  Waugh  chapel. 

Florida.  A  department  of  university  extension  has  been  organized 
at  the  John  B.  Stetson  university,  De  Land.  In  connection  with  this,  a 
center  was  formed  at  Jacksonville  and  a  course  in  Political  economy 
given.     The  lecturer's  fee  for  six  lectures  in  addition  to  expenses  is  $60. 

In  addition  to  lectures  and  classes  offered  in  literature,  art,  science, 
history,  civics  and  economics,  correspondence  study  will  be  conducted. 
The  fee  is  $4  for  four  weeks  tuition  in  a  study  of  academic  grade  and  $6 
for  studies  of  college  grade. 

Cincinnati.  The  special  feature  of  extension  work  in  Cincinnati  has 
been  the  Saturday  classes  for  teachers  held  in  the  university  buildings. 
The  work  was  organized  in  September  1S91,  at  the  request  of  a  commit- 
tee of  teachers.  Three  courses  of  30  lectures  each  were  given  in  Experi- 
mental chemistry,  Medieval  and  modern  history,  Critical  and  exegetical 
study  of  the  Aeneid.  The  total  attendance  was  So.  During  1892-93  a 
larger  number  of  subjects  was  offered  including  analytic  geometry,  astron- 
omy, English  literature,  Greek  archeology  and  history,  Hebrew  and 
Horace,    and  the  attendance  increased  to  171. 

In  1893-94  instruction  was  given  in  six  subjects  with  a  total  attendance 
of  257.     In  1894-95,  14  courses  were  offered. 

At  the  same  time  special  Saturday  classes  were  conducted  by  teachers 

in  the  Cincinnati  high  schools  in  college  preparatory  subjects.     The  fee 

for  each  course  of  10  or  12  exercises  is  $4;  of  20  exercises,  $7;  of  30 

exercises,  $10.     All    the    facilities  of  the  university  are  placed  at  the 

service  of  the  classes. 

The  Teachers' club  of  which  Prof.  W.  O.  Sproull,  dean  of  the  univer- 
sity is  president,  has  undertaken  the  formation  of  evening  classes  in 
college  studies. 

Students  in  regular  courses  must  be  prepared  for  college,  and  on  com- 
pletion of  the  required  work  will  receive  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  B.  L.  or  B.  S. 

Chicago.  The  extension  lecture  staff  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
for  1894-95  numbered  100,  including  7  extension  professors,  7  extension 
instructors,  27  university  professors,  20  university  instructors,  17  graduate 
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students  and  22  non-resident  lecturers.  In  spite  of  this  number  however, 
the  demand  for  lecturers  in  some  subjects  was  greater  than  could  be  sup- 
plied. Of  the  117  registered  extension  centers  92  were  active  during  the 
year.  128  courses  were  given  in  the  following  places:  Chicago  29,  Illinois 
(outside  of  Chicago)  45,  Indiana  12,  Ohio  1,  Michigan  23,  Wisconsin  i; 
Minnesota  3,  Iowa  11,  Missouri  2,  California  1. 

-In  the  class-work  division  102  courses  in  21  departments  were  given 
with  an  enrolment  of  2193.     The  average  number  in  a  class  was  22. 

In  the  correspondence-teaching  division  there  were  64  courses  in  17 
departments  with  an  enrolment  of  368  students. 

The  second  annual  university  extension  conference  was  held  in  three 
sections:  at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  May  10-12;  Joliet,  111.,  May  17-19; 
Clinton,  la.,  June  7-9.  Delegates  from  centers  in  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  Iowa  were  in  attendance.  Day  sessions  were  devoted  to 
discussion  of  measures  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  extension  teaching 
and  extending  it  more  widely.  In  the  evening  public  addresses  were 
given  to  illustrate  university  extension  methods. 

Nathaniel  Butler,  director  of  the  university  extension  division  has 
resigned  to  become  president  of  Colby  university  Jan.  1,  1896  and  Prof. 
Edmund  J.  James  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  extension  society,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

A  university  extension  club  similar  to  the  English  association  of 
lecturers  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  together  the  lecturers 
and  class-instructors  of  the  extension  division.  Monthly  meetings  are 
held  at  which  lectures  are  delivered  and  the  details  of  university  extension 
methods  explained  and  discussed. 

Michigan.  In  connection  with  the  biweekly  course  on  Social  life  in 
the  American  colonies,  at  Flint,  Mich.,  by  Francis  W.  Shepardson,  staff- 
lecturer  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  lectures  by  a  member  of  the  center 
have  been  given  on  the  subject  during  the  intervening  week.  The  plan 
has  been  highly  successful,  doubling  the  number  oi  lectures  and  increasing 
interest  in  the  students  association. 

Wisconsin.  The  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  first  institution  in  the 
northwest  to  take  up  extension  work,  now  offers  31  courses  of  six  lectures, 
the  fee  for  each  being  $90  and  expenses.  Those  who  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  class  and  paper  work  and  pass  the  examinations,  receive 
certificates  which  are  credited  on  the  university  records  with  the  value  of 
one-fifth  studies  for  one  term.  In  practice,  this  results  in  excusing  the 
holder  from  certain  synoptic  courses,  intended  to  give  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  subjects  which  are  not  studied  more  fully. 
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Minnesota.  Two  extension  centers  flourish  in  St  Paul,  one  in  the 
city  and  the  other  in  West  St  Paul.  A  committee  appointed  by  the 
High  school  alumni  association  has  charge  of  the  center  in  St  Paul, 
though  the  University  of  Minnesota  supervises  the  work,  provides  the 
lecturers  and  gives  credit  for  one  fourth  of  a  term's  work  at  the  university 
to  those  who  pass  the  examinations. 

During  the  year  two  courses  in  English  literature  and  three  courses  on 
the  French  language  were  given;  of  the  latter,  one  was  for  beginners, 
another  for  intermediate  work  and  the  third  for  advanced  students.  Each 
French  course  consisted  of  20  weekly  lessons,  the  fee  being  only  $1.50. 
The  books  studied  in  the  advanced  class  were  the  same  as  those  read  at 
Harvard  in  the  sophomore  year.  A  course  on  wages  was  given  and  the 
price  reduced  to  75  cents  in  order  to  induce  the  working  classes  to  attend. 

Iowa.  Since  1892  lecture  courses  have  been  given  in  26  different 
centers  by  professors  from  the  state  university,  Cornell  and  Iowa  col- 
leges. As  yet,  however,  it  has  not  been  possible  largely  to  introduce 
university  extension  methods.  The  section  of  the  second  annual  ex- 
tension conference  of  the  University  of  Chicago  held  at  Clinton  in  June, 
was  an  effort  to  advance  extension  interests  in  this  state.  University  ex- 
tension, in  general,  and  the  relations  of  the  local  secretary  to  the  work, 
vere  discussed  by  F.  W.  Shepardson  and  R:  C.  Moulton  of  Chicago 
university  and  representatives  from  the  Iowa  centers.  The  closing 
address  was  given  by  Pres.  Harper  on  Why  should  I  study  the  Bible  ? 

Missouri.  A  center  was  formed  at  Hannibal  in  1S93  and  lectures 
given  by  Prof.  M.  S.  Snow  of  Washington  university,  St  Louis.  In 
1894-95  two  courses  of  six  lectures  each  were  given ;  one  on  American 
statesmen  and  great  historic  movements  by  F.  W.  Shepardson  of  Chicago 
and  the  other  on  American  literature  by  Miss  Augusta  Chapin.  A  number 
of  single  lectures  were  also  given,  some  by  members- of  the  local  center. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  movement  was  the  formation  of  a  Woman's 
club,  which  held  special  evening  meetings  to  which  the  extension  course 
tickets  gave  admission. 

The  center  has  planned  to  take  up  the  study  of  English  history  and 
literature  for  the  next  two  years,  after  which  courses  in  French  and 
German  history  and  literature  will  be  arranged. 

North  Dakota.  Extension  work  in  North  Dakota  has  made  little 
progress  owing  to  the  distance  between  large  towns,  the  confining  nature 
of  the  professors'  work  at  the   university   and  financial  difficulties.      In 
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the  winter  of  1894-95,  the  state  university  offered  36  lectures  to  be 
given  separately  or  in  courses  to  towns  maintaining  a  public  high 
school.  The  subjects  included  political  and  social  science,  history, 
literature,  pedagogy,  science,  European  travel  and  life  at  some  of  the 
great  English,  German  and  American  universities. 

California.  During  the  year  courses  were  given  by  professors  of 
Leland  Stanford  jr  university,  at  Oakland,  San  Jose,  Riverside,  Eureka, 
Stockton,  San  Francisco,  Sacramento  and  Portland,  Oregon.  The  uni- 
versity does  not  attempt  to  organize  local  centers  but  its  professors  are 
willing  to  respond  to  demands  for  lecture  courses  and  to  undertake  work 
in  teachers  institutes. 

Extension  courses  were  also  given  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  by 
lecturers  from  the  University  of  California.  Attendants  at  the  courses 
who  pass  the  examinations  receive  certificates  from  the  university.  In 
connection  with  the  College  of  agriculture,  extension  work  is  carried  on 
at  farmers  institutes  which  are  held  wherever  arrangements  are  made  by 
local  societies.  To  these  the  university  sends  representatives  without  cost 
to  the  localities. 

Scotland.  Dr  R.  M.  Wenley,  secretary  of  the  Glasgow  university 
extension  board  attributes  the  causes  of  the  slow  progress  of  extension 
work  in  Scotland  to  the  conditions  of  popular  life  and  to  the  university 
organization.  Owing  to  the  wide  diffusion  of  popular  education  and  lack 
of  entrance  examinations  at  the  university  till  within  the  last  two  years, 
the  need  for  extension  teaching  has  not  been  imperative.  In  the  autumn  of 
1884,  three  extension  courses  were  delivered  in  the  Philosophical  institu- 
tion, Glasgow.  In  1885,  Queen  Margaret  gild,  now  the  woman's  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  took  up  extension  work  and  carried 
it  on  for  three  years,  when  it  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  the  Glasgow  university  extension  board  established. 

The  following  table  is  a  summary  of  the  reports  since  1888  : 

No.  of 
Year  courses    Attendance 

1888-89 T7       1400 

1889-90 17       IIOO 

1 890-9 1 8        680 

1891-92 8      1065 

1892-93 9       1400 

1893-94 7      400 

1 894-95 10       600 
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In  1888,  the  Edinburgh  university  association  and  the  University  of 
St  Andrews  organized  extension  work  but  not  meeting  with  success  this 
was  practically  abandoned  in  1892,  though  occasional  courses  have  been 
given,  specially  at  Perth  where  a  University  education  society  has  been 
formed  and  still  supports  local  lectures. 

At  present  the  success  of  the  work  depends  on  Glasgow  university 
which  has  received  a  bequest  of  ^60,000  for  extension  purposes  and  on 
the  summer  school  at  Edinburgh  which  owes  its  origin  and  success  to 
the  efforts  of  Prof.  Patrick  Geddes.  The  scientific  coordination  of 
studies  is  a  specialty  of  this  summer  meeting,  particular  attention  being 
paid  to  educational  methods  for  the  training  of  the  student  as  a  man  and 
a  citizen. 

Cambridge,  England.  During  the  last  year,  Mr  Arthur  Berry, 
secretary  of  the  Cambridge  syndicate,  resigned  and  Dr  R.  D.  Roberts, 
secretary  of  the  London  society  for  the  last  eight  years,  was  appointed 
as  his  successor.  Dr  Roberts  in  his  report  of  the  year's  work,  notes  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  active  centers  and  attributes  this  falling  off  in 
part  to  the  restriction  of  the  county  council  aid  to  purely  technical  courses 
In  connection,  however,  with  the  Norfolk  county  council  the  work  was 
of  great  value.  The  lectures,  which  are  on  botany,  were  designed  to  pre- 
pare instructors  in  elementary  schools  to  teach  science  in  evening  classes. 
After  reviewing  the  present  critical  condition  of  the  extension  system,  the 
secretary  recommends  several  steps  which  seem  most  urgent : 

1  That  the  syndicate  should  seek  to  obtain  a  permanent  fund  of 
^25,000  or  secure  the  immediate  establishment  of  four  or  five  lecturing 
fellowships  for  superintendent  lecturers  of  ^200  a  year. 

2  That  representations  should  be  made  to  the  government  through 
the  lord  president  of  the  council  and  the  vice-president,  urging  the  im- 
portance of  either  widening  the  scope  of  the  technical  education  act  so 
as  to  enable  local  authorities  to  aid  any  form  of  education  (above 
primary)  desired  in  the  locality,  or  by  some  other  means  render  it  possible 
for  courses  of  teaching  in  literature,  history  and  economics  as  well  as  in 
science,  to  be  established  and  maintained  permanently.  This  might  be 
specially  urged  on  the  ground  of  the  importance  of  training  for  citizenship. 

3  That  a  diploma  should  be  established  for  external  students  obtain- 
able in  a  scheme  of  work  involving  both  the  higher  local  examination 
and  the  local  lectures. 

The  grades  of  certificates  now  issued  are  : 

1  Terminal  certificate,  awarded  after  examination  in  a  course  of  not 
less  than  12  lectures  and  classes. 

2  Sessional  certificate,  awarded  for  a  complete  session's  work, 
including  at  least  24  lectures  and  classes. 
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3  Vice-chancellor's  certificate  of  systematic  study,  awarded  to 
students  who  obtain  four  sessional  certificates  satisfying  certain  conditions 
and  pass  an  examination  conducted  by  the  syndicate  on  the  subject  matter 
of  certain  courses. 

4  Affiliation  certificate,  obtainable  only  at  affiliated  centers  under 
special  conditions. 

Recognizing  the  value  of  coordination  in  organizations  engaged  in 
educational  work,  Cambridge  has  appointed  A.  W.  Clayden  principal  of 
the  Exeter  technical  and  university  extension  college  to  be  superintendent 
lecturer  for  the  district  of  Devon  and  neighboring  centers.  If  a  fund 
large  enough  to  yield  an  income  of  ^iooo  can  be  obtained,  provision 
can  be  made  for  extending  farther  the  important  work  of  superintendent 
lecturers,  who  reside  in  the  districts  of  which  they  have  charge. 

Another  step  toward  bringing  local  centers  into  closer  touch  with  each 
other  is  the  formation  of  the  Cambridge  university  extension  local  secre- 
taries union.  The  first  meeting  was  held  at  Cambridge,  February  8-9 
with  an  attendance  of  18  secretaries,  whose  discussions  of  important  points 
were  of  interest  and  value  to  the  syndicate. 

Exeter  technical  and  university  extension  college.  Local  appreciation  of 
this  extension  of  Cambridge  university  is  evident  from  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  students  from  428  in  1893  (the  year  of  opening)  to  924  in 
1895.  On  July  19,  a  new  wing  of  the  college  was  opened  by  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  university. 

London.  The  report  of  the  London  society  for  the  extension  of 
university  teaching  for  1894-95  shows  an  increased  number  of  sessional 
certificates  awarded,  indicating  a  growing  regard  for  sequence  in  study. 
In  1889-90,  12  sessional  certificates  were  awarded  and  in  1894-95,  303. 
The  proportion  of  students  earning  certificates  increased  from  10.1%  of 
the  total  attendance  in  1893-94  to  11.9%  in  1894-95. 

In  connection  with  the  technical  education  board  of  the  county  coun 
cils,  seven  courses  were  given  to  audiences  made  up  largely  of  working 
men.     Eight  classes  for  study  of  Greek  were  held  during  the  year  and  10 
of  the  19  candidates  were  successful  in  the  examination. 

An  association  of  London  local  centers  has  been  formed  which  has 
already  done  valuable  work  in  grouping  and  federating  centers.  Owing 
to  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  work,  it  has  been  necessary  to  create  the 
new  office  of  chairman  of  the  council,  to  which  Canon  G.  F.  Browne  has 
been  elected.  Sir  John  Lubbock  was  appointed  president  of  the  society, 
succeeding  Mr  G.    T.  Goschen  who  has    held  the  position    since    the 
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establishment  of  the  society  in    1876  and  Dr  C.  W.  Kimmins  succeeded 
Dr  R.  D.  Roberts  as  secretary. 

In  order  to  bring  different  extension  societies  into  closer  relationship, 
a  standing  committee  has  been  appointed  consisting  of  the  chief  secre- 
taries of  the  Oxford,  Cambridge,  London  and  Victoria  societies.  As  a 
result  of  this  cooperation  the  Oxford  university  extension  gazette  and 
the  London  University  extension  journal  have  been  replaced  by  the  new 
University  extension  journal  published  by  a  joint  editorial  committee  of 
the  four  societies. 

Oxford.  The  most  noteworthy  event  of  the  year  at  Oxford  has  been 
the  withdrawal  of  Mr  M.  E.  Sadler  from  the  position  of  secretary  to  the 
Oxford  university  extension  delegacy  after  10  years  of  service,  to  become 
director  of  special  inquiries  and  reports  in  connection  with  the  national 
education  department.  A  movement  is  being  made  to  commemorate 
his  long  connection  with  extension  work  by  founding  a  summer  meeting 
scholarship  for  working  men.  Mr  Sadler's  successor  is  J.  A.  R.  Marriott, 
an  Oxford  lecturer  and  a  member  of  the  university  extension  delegacy 
since  its  formation  in  1892. 

During  the  year  1894-95,  1544  lectures  were  given  in  160  centers  by 
29  lecturers.  The  number  of  lectures  given  in  centers  organized  by 
county  councils  was  260,  one  half  the  number  given  in  1893-94,  while 
the  number  of  courses  on  subjects  not  eligible  for  aid  from  county  councils 
increased  from  130  in  1893-9410  142  in  1894-95.  Technical  instruction 
committees  of  the  county  councils  are  working  with  the  local  colleges 
and  institutes  and  these  take  the  place  of  local  centers  for  technical 
instruction  under  state  aid.  The  total  attendance  of  20,809  or  an  average 
of  129  at  each  course  shows  a  slight  increase  over  last  year.  The  class 
attendance  was  6134  and  the  number  of  paper  writers,  1939. 

To  aid  students  in  centers  unable  to  maintain  12-lecture  courses,  it 
has  been  decided  to  issue  certificates  after  an  examination  in  the  subject 
matter  of  two  courses  of  six  lectures  each. 

Farther  conditions  are  that  the  courses  shall  be  delivered  in  successive 
sessions  and  in  educational  sequence  and  that  during  the  intervening 
period  the  students  shall  carry  on  a  course  of  study  in  a  students  associ- 
ation or  in  a  class  recognized  by  the  university. 

In  March  1895,  Mr  Wells  and  Mr  Horsburgh  were  appointed 
district  directors  of  extension  teaching.  Their  duties  will  be  to  cooper- 
ate with  local  committees  in  organizing  and  developing  the  work  and  to 
keep  the  delegacy  informed  of  conditions  at  the  centers. 
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The  Oxford  university  extension  gazette,  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
extension  periodicals,  was  in  September  merged  into  the  new  University 
extension  journal,    {see  p.  368) 

Bournemouth.  The  Bournemouth  students  association  has  for  four 
years  issued  a  monthly  journal  containing  items  of  interest  to  local  ex- 
tension students.  This  paper  is  on  file  in  the  N.  Y.  extension  depart- 
ment and  those  interested  in  the  English  work  will  find  here  much  of 
value  which  is  not  duplicated  elsewhere.  The  June  number  contains  a 
report  of  the  Southern  counties  federation  conference  at  Reading  and 
reprints  a  valuable  paper  by  W.  M.  Childs  on  the  opportunity  of  students 
associations  for  historical  research.  In  recommending  the  study  of 
local  history  to  students  associations  Mr  Childs  shows  that  it  is  a 
desirable  subject  of  study  for  three  reasons:  1)  contact  with  original 
materials  is  more  stimulating  than  the  use  of  books  already  prepared ; 
2)  acquaintance  with  local  history  would  vitalize  and  color  knowledge 
previously  gained  of  the  national  history;  3)  material  thus  gained  would 
prevent  some  inaccuracies  in  future  compilations  of  local  histories.  The 
Gazette  also  contains  valuable  papers  on  local  organizations,  the 
financial  problem  and  other  topics  of  interest  to  extension  organizers. 

Reading  university  extension  college.  During  the  year  the  college 
was  incorporated  and  the  government  vested  in  three  bodies,  the 
court  of  governors,  the  council  and  the  academic  board.  Four  depart- 
ments have  been  established,  the  literary  and  normal  department  and  the 
departments  of  natural  science,  agriculture,  and  fine  and  applied  arts. 
The  board  of  agriculture  has  increased  the  annual  grant  for  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  from  ^150  to  ,£500.  Diplomas  in  agriculture  will 
hereafter  be  granted  by  the  delegacy.  In  connection  with  the  college, 
the  British  dairy  institute  has  been  established  and  is  managed  by  a 
joint  committee  representing  the  college  and  the  dairy  farmers'  associa- 
tion.    Buildings  for  the  new  institute  are  now  being  erected. 

A  course  of  12  popular  lectures  attended  by  an  average  of  nearly 
jooo  persons  was  given  during  the  year,  and  five  courses  of  12  lectures 
each  in  Greek,  English  and  French  literature,  history  and  geography. 
The  attendance  in  the  several  departments  of  the  college  was  620. 

Austria.  State  aid  for  university  extension  has  been  secured  in 
Austria  by  an  annual  appropriation  of  6000  florins.  In  1889-90  the  at- 
tendance at  the  single  lectures  conducted  by  the  Volkbildungs  vcrein 
(Society  for  promoting  culture)  in  Vienna  reached  36,000.     Short  lecture 
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courses  were  then  tried  with  success  and  later  the  principles  of  extension 
teaching  including  class  and  paper  work  and  examinations  were  intro- 
duced. At  the  same  time  the  free  courses  were  continued.  In  1890-91, 
15  were  given  for  seven  of  which  the  society  paid.  The  financial  crisis 
interfering  with  rapid  development  of  the  work,  Dr  L.  Hartmann  in 
1894  succeeded  in  interesting  some  professors  at  the  University  and 
secured  state  aid.  If  the  courses  given  in  Vienna  are  successful,  state 
aid  will  probably  be  granted  to  other  Austrian  universities. 

France.  On  August  30  and  31  and  September  1,  1895,  an  educa- 
tional congress  was  held  at  Havre  consisting  of  400  delegates  of  educa- 
tional societies  from  France,  Algeria,  Tunis  and  Egypt.  It  was  sum- 
moned by  the  Societe  havraise  d'enseignement  par  l'aspect,  a  society 
established  in  1880  to  promote  the  use  of  the  magic  lantern  by  schools 
and  in  popular  lectures-  The  subjects  discussed  at  this  conference  have 
a  close  connection  with  university  extension.     They  were: 

1  Courses  of  adult  instruction; 

2  Popular  lectures  in  industrial  and  rural  centers ; 

3  Illustration  of  lectures; 

4  Patronages  scolaircs,  including  '  all  institutions  and  private  en- 
deavors whose  aim  was  to  follow  and  protect — physically,  intellectu- 
ally and  morally —  children  and  adolescents  of  both  sexes  before,  during 
and  after  school  age.'  As  a  result  of  this  conference,  a  course  of  12 
lectures  has  been  given  at  Charleville  in  the  Ardennes,  though  on  unre- 
lated subjects.  At  Lucheux,  a  course  of  16  weekly  lectures  is  in  pro- 
gress which  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  university  extension  plan  than 
any  yet  arranged  in  provincial  France. 

The  work  of  two  societies,  the  National  association  for  popular  lectures 
and  the  Republican  association  for  popular  lectures  has  done  much  to 
prepare  the  way  for  state  aid  for  adult  education.  The  higher  council  of 
public  instruction  has  recently  decided  to  vote  100,000  francs  to  establish 
lecture  courses  on  the  extension  plan. 

Norway.  The  beginnings  of  university  extension  in  Norway  are  found 
in  the  Society  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  people.  This  was  followed  a 
few  years  later  by  the  Society  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  Christiania,  which 
gave  weekly  lectures  for  working  classes.  In  1880,  a  Workman's  academy 
was  opened  in  Stockholm  and  in  1884  a  similar  institution  was  organized 
in  Christiania.  These  institutions  are  now  conducting  extension  lectures 
and  in  addition  summer  courses  are  given  at  the  University  of  Christiania. 
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Sweden.  The  chief  feature  of  university  extension  work  in  Sweden 
is  still  the  summer  school  at  Upsala.  Short  courses  of  lectures  have 
been  given  at  Gefle  and  at  the  continuation  schools  but  the  system  of 
local  lectures  has  not  yet  been  organized  on  a  large  scale. 

Denmark.  A  system  of  popular  high  schools  exists  in  Denmark 
which  resembles  the  university  extension  system  in  its  object  of  educa- 
ting adults.  These  schools  have  existed  for  50  years  and  owe  their  origin 
to  Bishop  Grundtvig,  the  leader  of  reform  in  Denmark.  Bishop  Grundtvig's 
original  plan  of  establishing  one  large  high  school  on  a  grand  scale  was 
not  carried  out,  but  later  by  effort  of  the  people  there  arose  minor  schools 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  founded  by  private  means  and  owned  by 
individuals  or  local  societies. 

The  principle  that  intellectual  influence  must  be  personal  governs  the 
mode  of  instruction,  which  is  mainly  oral.  Books  play  a  subordinate 
part.  The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  prepare  students  for  teaching  in  its 
broadest  sense,  and  history  is  the  principal  study.  This  is  taught  in  such 
a  way  as  to  arouse  and  exercise  religious  feeling  by  portraying  the  character 
of  different  ages  and  people. 

Instruction  is  given  in  elementary  subjects:  the  Danish  language,  writing, 
arithmetic,  drawing  and  surveying;  also  physics,  geography,  botany  and 
zoology.  Lectures  are  delivered  on  the  human  body  and  its  functions. 
Needlework  is  taught  in  all  schools  and  in  some  instruction  is  given  in 
slojd.     No  examinations  are  given. 

The  schools  are  all  in  the  country  districts  and  the  students  for  the  most 
part  belong  to  the  peasantry.  The  winter  session  of  five  months  is  for  the 
young  men  and  the  summer  session  of  three  months  for  women.  The 
attendance  is  about  6000.  The  students  board  at  the  school  and  have 
free  access  to  the  home  of  the  superintendent  and  the  teachers. 

An  outgrowth  of  the  high  schools  is  the  lecturing  societies  or  clubs 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  lecturers  are  usually  the  principals 
and  teachers  of  the  high  schools.  Every  autumn,  meetings  lasting  several 
days  are  held  at  the  several  high  schools  and  are  largely  attended. 

Belgium.  A  university  extension  society  was  formed  in  Gand  in 
1892  by  professors  and  students  of  the  university  of  Gand.  Lectures, 
however,  constituted  the  only  part  of  the  work.  M.  Leon  Leclere,  a 
professor  at  the  Free  university  of  Brussels,  attracted  by  this  work  in  Gand, 
made  a  study  of  the  extension  movement  and  together  with  some  pro- 
fessors and  students  succeeded  in  establishing  the  University  extension 
society  of  Brussels,  modeled  after  the  English   plan.     In   1893-94,   13 
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local  committees  were  formed  and  25  courses  or  183  lectures  were  de- 
livered, most  of  them  in  smaller  towns  such  as  Ardennes,  Charleroi, 
Hasselt  and  others.  Courses  were  given  in  history,  sociology,  zoology, 
physiology  and  hygiene,  public  law,  paleontology  and  agricultural 
chemistry.  The  attendance  varied  according  to  the  locality,  from  75  in 
Quevancamps  to  450  in  Brussels. 

The  educational  results  were  not  altogether  satisfactory;  papers  were 
written  at  only  one  center.  In  January  1895  an  important  extension 
conference  was  held  in  Brussels  at  which  it  was  decided  that  the  ex- 
tension system  including  classes,  paper  work  and  examinations  should  be 
adopted  instead  of  allowing  the  work  to  drift  into  mere  lecture  courses. 
35  courses  were  offered  in  1894-95  by  the  lecturers  from  the  University 
libre  de  Bruxelles. 

The  establishment  of  a  new  university  in  Brussels  differing  in  theory 
and  practice  from  the  old  university  has  led  to  the  formation  of  a  rival 
extension  society  called  the  Extension  of  the  free  university. 

Australia.  Eight  centers  were  established  in  Victoria  in  1891  and 
jo  courses  were  given  with  an  attendance  of  1382  students.  In  1892 
the  centers  increased  to  13  with  19  courses  and  2018  students.  In  1893 
owing  to  the  financial  crisis  which  was  specially  formidable  in  Australia, 
only  nine  courses  were  given  in  seven  centers  with  1018  students  in 
attendance.     In  December  1894  five  centers  were  active. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  work  is  practically  supported  by  state  aid. 
The  work  in  Queensland  is  governed  by  a  council  consisting  mainly  of 
university  men,  but  the  appointments  of  lecturers  are  confirmed  and 
examinations  conducted  by  the  Sydney  board,  with  which  the  Queensland 
board  is  affiliated.  Three  courses  were  given  in  1893,  and  seven  were 
provided  for  in  1894.  Lack  of  satisfactory  railroad  accommodations  in 
Australia  is  a  serious  drawback  to  farther  progress  of  university  exten- 
sion, and  aid  from  the  government  or  private  generosity  must  also  provide 
extension  traveling  libraries  before  university  extension  can  become  a 
vital  factor  in  the  educational  system  of  Australia. 

Institutes 

Brooklyn  institute  of  arts  and  sciences.  The  opening  meeting  of 
the  year  was  held  Oct.  1,  1894,  when  an  address  was  given  by  the  Hon. 
S.  D.  McCormick  of  Kentucky.  An  increased  number  of  evening  lectures 
was  given  during  the  year  and  to  accommodate  the  large  number  attend- 
ing the  concerts,  it  was  arranged  to  have  each  concert  given  both  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening. 
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The  schools  of  fine  arts,  architecture,  political  science  and  biology  were 
provided  with  a  larger  number  of  instructors  and  greater  facilities  for 
work. 

The  following  appointments  to  the  presidency  of  departments  were 
made  : 

Archeology,  Prof.  W.  H.  Goodyear  Microscopy,  Horace  W.  Calef 

Chemistry,  Robert  G.  Eccles  Mineralogy,  Wallace  Goold 

Domestic  science,  Emma  O'Conro  Pedagogy,  Prin.  Almon  G.  Merwin 

Geography,  James  S.  Kemp  Photography,  W.  H.  Cooper 

The  department  of  law  was  organized  in  June,  1895  with  a  member- 
ship of  127.  The  regular  meetings  will  beheld  on  the  fourth  Monday 
evening  of  each  month.  The  work  of  the  department  will  include 
occasional  addresses  on  questions  of  general  public  interest  relating  to 
law,  papers  on  legal  questions  of  local  and  professional  interest  pre- 
sented by  members  at  the  regular  meetings  and  courses  of  lectures  in 
special  branches. 

Following  is  the  list  of  lecturers  and  subjects  of  the  institute  extension 
courses  : 

Prof.  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  Literature  and  religion  of  India 

Prof.  Thomas  Davidson,  Dante 

Mme  R.  J.  H.  Gottheil,  French  literature,  Victor  Plugo 

Dr  Caskie  Harrison,  Some  fundamental  principles  of   Latin  syntax,    a 

course  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  of  Latin  and  advanced  students 
Dr  Edward  Southworth  Hawes,  Homer 
Prof.  William  Cranston  Lawton,  Literary  study  of  Homer 
Rev.  Charles  Leisz,  Gothe 

Prof.  Secondo  Marchisio,  Poets  and  literature  of  Italy 
Dr  Albert  C.  Perkins,  New  testament  Greek 
Mrs  Abby  Sage  Richardson,  Shakspere 
Prof.  Menco  Stern,  Faust  and  the  origin  of  the  Faust  legend 

Young  womans'  association,  Troy.  This  organization,  started  in 
1883,  is  adding  each  year  educational  features  which  give  it  the  character 
of  an  institute.  The  attendance  at  the  classes  increases,  specially  in 
English,  penmanship,  typewriting  and  stenography.  A  large  number 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  learn  plain  sewing,  dress 
making  and  millinery. 

The  class  in  vocal  culture  has  done  excellent  work,  a  number  having 
passed  the  first  examination  of  the  American  tonic  sol-fa  association  of 
New  York  and  received  certificates.     The  Girls'  friendship  club,  a  branch 
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of  the  New  York  association  of  working  girls'  clubs,  has  been  formed  and 
is  composed  of  members  of  the  board,  members  of  the  association  and  a 
few  outside  friends.  It  aims  to  secure  by  cooperation  means  of  self-sup- 
port, opportunities  for  social  intercourse  and  the  development  of  higher 
aims  among  its  members.  During  the  year  several  lectures,  practical 
talks  and  entertainments  are  given. 

The  institution  has  been  granted  a  charter  by  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  the  library  is  now  open  to  the  women  of  Troy  for 
five  hours  each  day. 

Yonkers  woman's  institute.  The  following  tables  give  a  summary 
of  the  work  done  during  1894-95. 

YONKERS    WOMAN'S    INSTITUTE    CLUE    CLASSES    1 894-95 
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The  character  of  the  Yonkers  Woman's  institute  club  can  be  judged  in 
part  from  the  following  classifications,  based  on  the  occupations,  nation- 
ality and  church  connection  of  members: 


Occupation 
35  At  home 

Nationality 
152  Americans 

Church  connection 
20   Baptists 

9  Clerks 
1   Companion 
24  Domestic  service 

8  English 
8  German 
35  Irish 

32  Episcopalians 
2   Friends 
7   Lutheran 

12  Dressmakers 
1   Designer 

1   Norwegian 
4  Scotch 

2  Jewish 
8  Methodist 

3  Fernbrook  carpet  factory 

1  Swede 

1   Norwegian 

10  Hat  factory 
45  Moquette  factory 
1   Milliner 

209 

20  Presbyterians 
1   Reformed 
116  Roman  catholics 

1   Medicine  factory 

209 

1   Librarian 

10  Stenographers 

2  School 

4  Seamstresses 

43  Tapestry  factory 
6  Teachers 

1  Trained  nurse 

209 
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Eight  special  entertainments  including  a  concert  were  given  for  the 
club  during  the  winter. 

The  Woman's  exchange  reports  a  balance  of  $38.60  in  the  treasury. 

The  Employment  bureau  registered  26  applicants  and  23  received 
work.  In  the  Domestic  employment  bureau  there  were  237  applicants, 
164  of  whom  were  placed. 

The  library  reports  2381  volumes  and  678  borrowers,  354  of  whom 
registered  during  the  year.  5497  volumes  were  drawn,  of  which  85% 
were  fiction.     Borrowers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Occupation  Nationality  Church  connection 

286  At  home  533  Americans  70  Baptists 

75  At  school  .        1   Dutch  94  Episcopalians 

6  Bandbox  factory  46  English  14  Hebrews 

1   Bookkeeper  2   French  12  Lutherans 

184  Carpet  factory  43  Germans  63  Methodists 

20  Dressmakers  36  Irish  104  Presbyterians 

13  Domestics  2  Italian                  1   Friend 

32  Hat  factory  12   Scotch  273  Roman  catholics 

1  Hair-dresser  2  Swiss  23  Reformed 

2  Librarians  1  Spanish  13  Unitarians 

3  Milliners  11   None 

5   Medicine  factory  678  

5  Nurses  678 

1  Rubber  factory 

14  Stenographers 
16  Stores 

5  Silk  factory 
9  Teachers 

678 

Approximate  aggregate  attendance  for  year,  1894-95 

Library  and  reading  room 7 ,  373 

Institute  club  classes  :  pupils 2761 

teachers 285 

Committees  and  visitors  for  classes 549 

Attendance  at  entertainments 1520 

Attendance  at  lunch 4672 

Number  of  baths  taken 815 

Special  classes  :  Lend-a-hand 130 

Current  events 189     10,921 
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Employment  bureau  :  applicants  and  employers 386 

Trustees •  no 

Institute  classes  :  pupils 391 

teachers 65           451 

University  extension  lectures  and  classes 1 ,  895 

Institute  lectures,  meetings,  etc 905 

Entertainments  in  Institute  hall  (rentals) 2,435 

Public  school  classes  :  cookery 25S° 

kitchen  garden 133       2 ,  683 

Miscellaneous  attendance. 3 ,  500 


Total 3°>659 

Institutes  outside  New  York 

American  institute  of  civics,  Washington  D.  C.  The  American 
institute  of  civics  was  incorporated  by  congress  in  1886,  its  object  being 
to  promote  systematic  study  of  great  questions  of  the  day  and  thus  to 
inculcate  a  broader  view  of  the  privileges  and  duties  of  citizenship.  The 
work  is  carried  on  through  several  departments :  school  work  in  general, 
a  business  school,  a  college  department,  a  department  of  legislation  and 
an  extension  department.  The  principal  work  of  the  latter  is  the  forma- 
tion of  clubs  for  study  of  current  events,  specially  by  an  intelligent  read- 
ing of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  The  weekly  journal  Public  opinion 
is  sent  free  for  one  year  to  each  registered  club.  This  forms  a  means  of 
communication  between  the  club  and  the  central  organization,  as  it  con- 
tains each  week  a  page  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  club  work.  An 
annual  fee  of  $3  is  payable  by  each  club,  and  this  also  entitles  clubs  to 
special  rates  on  subscriptions  to  American  periodicals. 

Wells  memorial  institute,  Boston.  Evening  classes  and  free 
lecture  courses  have  been  for  16  years  offered  to  the  working  people  of 
Boston  by  Wells  memorial  institute.  The  courses  for  1894-95  included 
classes  and  lectures  in  elementary  and  advanced  mechanical  drawing, 
elocution,  practical  electricity,  elementary  and  advanced  courses,  steam 
and  steam  engines  and  a  special  course  on  the  Organization  of  labor  by 
Robert  A.  Woods,  of  Andover  house.  The  20  weekly  lectures  on  elec- 
tricity were  attended  by  150  men  and  the  course  on  steam  by  68  men, 
mostly  engineers.  Members  must  be  working  people  not  less  than  18 
years  of  age.  The  annual  fee  is  $1.  The  membership  for  the  year  1894- 
95  was   1537  and  1302  members  registered  for  the  classes  of  instruction'. 

The  Instruction  committee  is  considering  the  desirability  of  arranging 
university  extension  courses  in  languages,  literature  and  history. 
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This  brief  summary  of  teaching  carried  on  outside  the  schools  and 
colleges,  indicates  how  general  is  the  feeling  that  education  must  be  pro- 
longed beyond  youth  and  extended  to  those  outside  the  aristocracy  of 
culture.  Agencies  for  such  instruction  are  now  so  numerous  that  they 
excite  little  surprise  and  it  is  only  by  comparison  with  the  opportunities 
for  such  study  offered  25  years  ago,  that  realization  of  the  advance  in 
popular  opinion  can  be  gained.  Though  progress  in  many  places  seems 
slow  and  the  appreciation  of  the  populace  slight  in  proportion  to  the 
efforts  made  in  their  behalf,  still  the  steadily  increasing  extension  of 
educational  advantages  is  a  cause  for  great  encouragement  to  those  who 
see  the  need  and  recognize  the  opportunity  for  beneficial  and  permanent 
results. 

Respectfully  submitted 

Melvil  Dewey,  Director 
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The  superior  figure  points  to  the  exact  place  on  1 1  * « -  page  in  ninths;  e.  g. 
meaus  four  ninths  of  the  way  down  page  365.     Dates  are  printed  in  italics. 


Agriculture,  courses  in.  3609,  365* ; 
study  at  Reading  university  exten- 
sion college,  36(J6. 

Albany  center,  report,  3408-412;  statis- 
tics, 340;  plan  for  establishing  free 
library,  I  1112. 

American  institute  extension  center, 
report,  3421 .  statistics,  340. 

American  institute  of  civics,  re- 
port, 377^. 

Arey,  A.  L.,  course  at  Buffalo,  341*. 

Australia,  extension  movement  in, 
3723-732. 

Austria,  extension  movement  in, 
3699-702. 

Belgium,     extension     movement     in, 

371*-72*. 
Biblical  study,  extension  courses,  346s ; 

traveling  libraries  for,  3465. 
■  Boston,  extension  lectures,  3603 ;  Wells 

memorial  institute,  report,  377". 
Bournemouth      students'     association, 

3692. 
Boys'  debating    club   at   Gloversville, 

3418. 
Brooklyn  institute  of  arts  and  sciences, 

report,  372*-737. 
Brussels,  university  extension  Bociety, 

3719-7L". 
Buffalo  center,  report,  341* ;  Btatist 

340. 
Buffalo  V.  M.  ('.  A.  center,  formation, 

339';  report,  341   :  statistics,  340. 
Butcher,  I.  J.,  report  on  I rtica  center, 

34:.1  4i '. 


Butler,  Nathaniel,  extension  work  in 
Maine,  3602. 

California,  extension  movement  in, 
3632,  3652. 

Cambridge  (Eng. )  extension  movement 
in,  3663-676;  local  secretaries'  union. 
367*;  cooperation  with  other  socie- 
ties, 3682. 

Canandaigua,  extension  course,  3458. 

Centers,  reports,  339-45;  reasons  for 
discontinuance  of  certain,  339";  form- 
ed during  year,  339s;  statistics,  3401, 
3461;  use  of  traveling  libraries,  3425, 
3437;  unregistered  3457,  367»; 

in  England;  efforts  toward  affilia- 
tion, 367*,  36T8;  reasons  for  discon- 
tinuance, 366*. 

Certificates,  issued  by  Cambridge  syn- 
dicate, 3668-67a  ;  l>y  London  society, 
367";  by  Oxford  extension  society, 
368";  by  University  of  California, 
3654 ;  by  University  of  Wisconsin, 
363 '. 

Chapin,  Augusta,  course  at  Snnni- 
bal,  364'. 

Charleville,   extension   move nt    in, 

370«. 
Chicago,  extension  movement  in,  362 

Christiania,  extension    movement   in, 

..TO1*. 
Cincinnati,    extension     movement     in. 

■■-■'. 
Citizen,  S616. 
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Club  of  extension  lecturers,  3636.  See 
aho  Boys'  debating  club;  Girls' 
friendship  club  ;  Study  clubs  ;  Teach- 
ers' club ;  Woman's  club. 

Clyde  center,  formation,  3395 ;  report, 
3415;  statistics,  340. 

Cobu,  Adolplie,  course  at  White  Plaius, 
345'. 

Colby  university,  extension  work,  3601. 

Columbia  college  center,  nee  American 
institute  extension  center. 

Conference  on  extension  work,  3633. 

Connecticut,  extension  movement  in, 
3605-612. 

Corcoran  scientific  school  extension 
movement,  361M522. 

Courses,  during  1S95,  3401 ;  unregis- 
tered 3457. 

Crawshaw,  W:  H.,  course  at  Utica, 
3432. 

Curtis,  Mrs  J.  K.,  courses  at  Syracue, 
3429. 

Denmark,  bigh  school  system,  3712. 
Dobbs  Ferry  center,  statistics,  340. 

Edinburgh  university,  see  University 
of  Edinburgh. 

England,  extension  movemeut  in  3663- 
699. 

Eureka,  extension  movement  in,  3652. 

Exeter  technical  and  university  exten- 
sion college,  3675. 

Extension  centers,  see  Centers. 

Extension  courses,  see  Courses. 

Extension  movement,  progress  in  New 
York  state,  339-59  ;  progress  in  other 
states,  360-65;  progress  in  foreign 
countries,  365-73;  state  aid  to,  in 
Austria,  369»-702. 

Extension  teachers,  see  Lecturers. 

Fairfield,  Me.,  extension  work,  3602. 

Fairport  center,  formation,  3395;  sta- 
tistics, 340. 

Farmers,  courses  for,  3609,  3654. 

Fitch,  C:  E.,  course  at  Canandaigua, 
3458;  at  Lowville,  341* ;  at  Passaic, 
3618. 


Flint,  Mich.,  extension  movement  in, 
363'. 

Florida,  extension  movement  in,  3622. 

Forbes,  Charles,  course  at  Rochester, 
3426. 

Forbes,  G:  M.,  course  at  Buffalo  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  3413;  at  Eochester,  3426. 

Foreign  countries,  extension  move- 
ment in,  365i;-73. 

France,  extension  movement  iu,  3703 

Freedman,  W:  H.,  manager  of  course 
at  American  institute  extension  cen- 
ter, 342-. 

Gand,  extension  movement  in,  371s. 

Geneva  center,  formation,  3395;  report, 
3416;  statistics,  340. 

Gilmore,  J.  H.,  proposed  course  at 
Utica,  3442. 

Girls'  friendship  club,  3739-742, 

Glasgow,  extension  movement  in,  3657. 

Gloversville  center,  report,  341";  sta- 
tistics, 340. 

Hamlin,  A.  D.  F.,  course  at   Yonkers, 

3444. 
Hannibal,  extension  work  in,  3646. 
Hartford,    extrusion     movement     at, 

3606. 
Hodges,    G :    C,    proposed   course   at 

Utica,  34 1-. 

Illinois,  extension  movement  iu,   3629- 

63*. 
Indiana,  extension   movement  in,  3632. 
Institutes,  reports,  372s-77. 
Iowa,   extension    movement   in,    3632, 

364^. 

Jackson,  A.  V.  W.,  course  at  Newark, 

361". 
Jacksonville,  extension   movement  in, 

3623. 
James.  E.  J.,  resignation  as  president 

of  American   society,  361* ;  director 

of  extension   division   iu  University 

of  Chicago,  3635. 
Jenks,   J.  W.,  course  at  Albany,  3408- 

412. 
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Johnson,  E.  EL,  coarse  in  Philadelphia, 

36P. 

Kuhns,  Prof.,  coarse  ;it  Hurt  ford, 
38 

Lecturers,  daring  rSgj,  3401 ;  added 
since  1  Oct.  1894,  3468-595;  with- 
drawn from  list,  3595;  clnh,  3636;  at 
American  institato  extension  center, 
342-;  :u  Teachers  college,  345*. 

Leland  Stanford  jr  university,  exten- 
sion work  in,  3652. 

Loekport  center,  statistics,  340. 

London,  extension  movement  in,  367"- 
cooperation  with  other  socie- 
ties, 3682. 

Lowville  center,  formation,  3M9:' :  re- 
port, 341'':  statistics,  340. 

Lncbeux,  extension  movement  in,  370rt. 

Mace,  W:  II.,  course  at  Rochester,  3426. 
Maine,  extension  movement  in,  3601. 
Marriott.  J.  A.  K.,  secretary  of  Oxford 

extension  society.  3684. 
Massachusetts,    extension   movement, 

3603. 
Meriden, extension  movement,  3606. 
Michigan,  extension   movement,   3('i33, 

363'. 
Minnesota,   extension  movement,  3632, 

3641. 
Missouri,   extension    movement,   363-, 

364«. 
Ml  Vernon  center,  stai  isi  ics,  ::10. 

New    Haven,    extension     movement, 

360». 
New  Jersey,  extension  movement,  3616. 
New    London,    extension    movement, 

New  South  Wales,  extension  work, 
::7l";. 

New  York  city,  free  lectures,  3597. 
also    American      institute    extension 
center;  Teachers  college   extension 

center. 

New  York  state,  progress  of  extension 

mOt  cinelit. 

New  ark,  extension    moi  ement, 


North   Dakota,   extension    movement, 

3649-65-. 
Norway,  extension  movement,  37 

Oakland,  extension  movement,  36S2. 
Ohio,  extension  movement,  362*    363s. 
Ouei.la  center,  report,  Mil";  statist 

340. 
Oregon,  extension  movement,  3i;.v. 
Oxford,  extension  movement,  368M591; 

cooperation     with    other     societies, 

368-'. 
Oxford  university  extension  gazette,  '■'■ 

Passaic,  extension  movement,  3618. 

Peck,  A.  L.,  course  at  Gloversville, 
3417. 

Pennsylvania,    extension      movement, 

3612. 
Perth,  extension  movement,  366-. 
Phelps,  Prof.,  course  at  Bartford,  3608. 
Philadelphia,  extension  work,  3612. 
Portland,     Or.,   extension    movement, 

365-. 
Prentiss,    R.   W.,    course    at    Newark, 

361-. 
Public  opinion,  :'<!'■. 

Queensland,  extension  work,372e. 

Reading  university  extension  college, 
3695. 

Riverside,  extension  movement,  3652. 

Rochester  center,  report,  342s;  statis- 
tics, 310. 

Rome  center,  stal  isi  ics,  340. 

Sacramento,  extension  movement, 
36: 

Sadler,  M.  E.,  withdrawal  from  extru- 
sion work.  368  . 

St  Andrews  university,  tee  University 
of  St  Andrews. 

St  Paul,  extension  movement,  364*. 

Salem  center,   worl 

San   Francisco,  extension    movement, 

36c 
San  Jose,  e\ti  ns  on  movement,  :  I 

itoga     Springs    .•.■liter,    formation, 
I  ■:  report,  3427;  statistics,  310. 
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Scotland,  extension  movement,  3655-663. 

Scott,  W:  B.,  course  at  Yonkers,  3444. 

Shaw,  W.  H.,  courses  given  by,   3613. 

Shepardson,  F:  W.,  course  at  Flint, 
3637;  at  Hannibal,  364". 

Silver  Lake  assembly,  extension  work, 
339". 

Sing  Sing  center,  formation,  3395. 

Smith,  C:  S.,  course  at  White  Plains, 
345". 

Smith,  G :  W :,  course  at  Oneida,  342*. 

Snow,  Prof.,  course  at  Hannibal,   3646. 

State  aid  to  university  extension  in 
Austria,  3699-702. 

Statistics,  of  extension  centers,  3401, 
3461;  of  extension  work  in  Scotland, 
365s ;  classes  at  Yonkers  woman's  in- 
stitute, 374-75. 

Stereopticon  views  at  Utica,  3439. 

Stockholm,  extension  movement  in, 
3703. 

Stockton,  extension  movement  in,  3652. 

Study  clubs,  at  Gloversville,  341s ;  at 
Oneida,  342*. 

Subjects  during  iSgj,  3401. 

Sunday  schools,  courses  in  Bible  study, 
3463. 

Sweden,  extension  movement,  3711. 

Syracuse  center,  report,  3429 ;  statis- 
tics. 340. 

Tables,  statistics  of  extension  centers, 
3401,  3461 ;  of  extension  work  in  Scot- 
land, 3658;  classes  at  Yonkers 
woman's  institute,  374-75. 

Tarrytown  center,  statistics,  340. 

Teachers,  see  Lecturers. 

Teachers'  club  at  Cincinnati,  3628. 

Teachers  college,  extension  work,  3454. 

Traveling  libraries,  use  at  extension 
centers,  3425,  3437 ;  for  Bible  study, 
3465. 

Troy,  Young  women's  association,  re- 
port, 3737-742. 

Truax,  J.  R.,  proposed  course  at  Salem, 
3396 ;  course  at  Saratoga,  3428. 

Turk,  M.  H.,  course  at  Geneva,  3416. 


University  extension,  3615. 
University  extension  bulletin,  3615. 
University  extension  journal,  3682. 
University    of    California,     extension 

work,  3653. 
University  of  Chicago,  extension  work, 

3629-633. 
University    of    Edinburgh,    extension 

work,  3661. 
University     of     Glasgow,     extension 

movement,  3657,  3662. 
University    of    Minnesota,    extension 

movement,  3642. 
University  of  St   Andrews,   extension 

work,  3661. 
University    of    Wisconsin,     extension 

work,  3638. 
Unregistered  courses,  345". 
Upsala,  summer  school,  3711. 
Utica  center,  report,  343L-442;    statis- 
tics, 340. 

Van  Dyke,  J:  B.,  course   at  Newark, 

361". 
Victoria,   extension    movement,    3725 ; 

cooperation  with  other  societies,  3682. 
Vienna,  extension   movement  in,  3699- 

702. 
Washington,  D.  C,  extension   move- 
ment, 36U-622. 
Waterbury,  extension  movement,  3606. 
Waterville,  Me.,  extension  work,  3602. 
Waverly  center,  statistics,  340. 
Wells  memorial  institute,  report,  3777. 
White  Plains,  extension  courses,  3457. 
Winchester,  Prof.,  course  at  Hartford, 

3608. 
Wisconsin,  extension  movement,  3632, 

3638. 
Woman's  club,  at  Hannibal,  3648. 
Woman's  institute  of  Yonkers,  report, 

3743-773. 

Yonkers  center,  report  3442-453 ;  sta- 
tistics, 340. 

Yonkers  woman's  institute,  report, 
3743-773. 

Young  women's  association,  Troy,  re- 
port, 3737-742. 


University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

Object.  The  object  of  the  University  as  defined  by  law  is  to  encour- 
age and  promote  education  in  advance  of  the  common  elementary 
branches.  Its  field  includes  not  only  the  work  of  academies,  colleges, 
universities,  professional  and  technical  schools,  but  also  educational  work 
connected  with  libraries,  museums,  university  extension  courses  and 
similar  agencies. 

The  University  is  a  supervisory  and  administrative,  not  a  teaching 
institution.  It  is  a  state  department  and  at  the  same  time  a  federation 
of  more  than  800  institutions  of  higher  and  secondary  education. 

Government.  The  University  is  governed  and  all  its  corporate 
powers  exercised  by  19  elective  regents  and  by  the  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  secretary  of  state  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction  who 
are  ex  officio  regents.  Regents  are  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  United 
States  senators ;  they  are  unsalaried  and  are  the  only  public  officers  in 
New  York  chosen  for  life. 

The  elective  officers  are  a  chancellor  and  a  vice-chancellor,  who  serve 
without  salary,  and  a  secretary.  The  secretary  is  the  executive  and 
financial  officer,  is  under  official  bonds  for  $10,000,  is  responsible  for  the 
safe  keeping  and  proper  use  of  the  University  seal  and  of  the  books, 
records  and  other  property  in  charge  of  the  regents,  and  for  the  proper 
administration  and  discipline  of  its  various  offices  and  departments. 

Powers  and  duties.  Besides  many  other  important  powers  and 
duties,  the  regents  have  power  to  incorporate,  and  to  alter  or  revoke  the 
charters  of  universities,  colleges,  academies,  libraries,  museums,  or  other 
educational  institutions ;  to  distribute  to  them  funds  granted  by  the  state 
for  their  use ;  to  inspect  their  workings  and  require  annual  reports  under 
oath  of  their  presiding  officers ;  to  establish  examinations  as  to  attain- 
ments in  learning  and  confer  on  successful  candidates  suitable  certificates, 
diplomas  and  degrees,  and  to  confer  honorary  degrees. 

They  apportion  annually  an  academic  fund  of  about  $250,000,  part  for 
buying  books  and  apparatus  for  academies  and  high  schools  raising  an  equal 
amount  for  the  same  purpose,  $100  to  each  nonsectarian  secondary  school 
in  good  standing  and  the  remainder  on  the  basis  of  attendance  and  the 
results  of  instruction  as  shown  by  satisfactory  completion  of  prescribed 
courses  for  which  the  regents  examinations  afford  the  official  test.  The 
regents  also  expend  annually  $25,000  for  the  benefit  of  free  public 
libraries. 

Regents  meetings.  The  annual  meeting  is  held  the  third  Thurs- 
day in  December,  and  other  meetings  are  held  as  often  as  business 
requires.  An  executive  committee  of  nine  regents  is  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting  to  act  for  the  board  in  the  intervals  between  its  meetings, 
except  that  it  can  not  grant,  alter,  suspend  or  revoke  charters  or  grant 
honorary  degrees. 

Convocation.  The  University  convocation  of  the  regents  and  the 
officers  of  institutions  in  the  University,  for  consideration  of  subjects  of 
mutual  interest,  has  been  held  annually  since  1863  in  the  senate  chamber 
in  Albany.  It  meets  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  after  the  fourth 
Friday  in  June. 

Though  primarily  a  New  York  meeting,  nearly  all  questions  discussed 
are  of  equal  interest  outside  the  state.  Its  reputation  as  the  most  im- 
portant higher  educational  meeting  of  the  country  has  in  the  past  few 
years  drawn  to  it  many  eminent  educators  not  residents  of  New  York, 
who  are  most  cordially  welcomed  and  share  fully  in  all  discussions.  It 
elects  each  year  a  council  of  five  to  represent  it  in  intervals  between 
meetings.  Its  proceedings,  issued  annually,  are  of  great  value  in  all 
educational  libraries. 
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Departments 

i  Administrative  (Regents  office)  —  including  incorporation,  supervision,  inspec- 
tion, reports,  legislation,  finances  and  all  other  work  not  assigned  to  another 
department. 

Duplicate  division.  This  is  a  state  clearing  house,  to  which  any  institution  in  the 
University  may  send  books  or  apparatus  which  it  no  longer  requires,  and  select  from  it 
in  return  an  equal  value  suited  to  its  locality  and  needs. 

a  Examination — including  preacademic,  law,  medical,  dental  and  veterinary  stu- 
dent, academic,  higher,  law,  medical,  dental,  veterinary,  library,  extension  and  any 
other  examinations  conducted  by  the  regents,  and  also  credentials  or  degrees  conferred 
on  examination. 

The  examinations  are  conducted  as  the  best  lever  for  securing  better  work  from 
teachers  and  more  systematic  and  continuous  study  from  students,  and  as  the  best  means 
of  detecting  and  eliminating  inefficient  teachers  or  methods.  They  cover  140  sub- 
jects and  required  last  year  913,500  question  papers  (exclusive  of  bound  volumes), 
and  are  held  the  week  ending  the  last  Friday  in  January  and  March  and  the  third 
Friday  in  June,  in  the  576  academies  and  high  schools  in  the  University  and  also  at 
various  central  points  where  there  are  10  or  more  candidates. 

3  Extension — including  summer,  vacation,  evening  and  correspondence  schools  and 
other  forms  of  extension  teaching,  lecture  courses,  study  clubs,  reading  circles  and  other 
agencies  for  the  promotion  and  wider  extension  of  opportunities  and  facilities  for  educa- 
tion, specially  for  those  unable  to  attend  the  usual  teaching  institutions. 

Public  libraries  division.  To  promote  the  general  library  interests  of  the  state,  which 
through  it  apportions  and  expends  $25,000  a  year  for  the  benefit  of  free  public  libraries. 
Under  its  charge  are  the  traveling  libraries  for  lending  to  local  libraries  or  to  communi- 
ties not  yet  having  permanent  libraries. 

The  most  important  factor  of  the  extension  movement  is  provision  of  the  best  reading 
for  all  citizens  by  means  of  traveling,  home  and  capitol  libraries  and  annotated  lists 
through  the  public  libraries  division. 

4  State  library — including  general,  law,  medical,  and  education  libraries,  library 
school,  bibliographic  publications,  lending  books  to  students  and  similar  library  interests. 

Library  school.  The  law  authorizes  the  state  library  to  give  instruction  and  assistance 
in  organizing  and  administering  libraries.  Students  receive  from  the  state  library  staff, 
in  return  for  services  rendered  to  the  library  during  their  two  years'  course,  careful 
training  in  library  economy,  bibliography,  cataloguing,  classification  and  other  duties  of 
professional  librarianship. 

5  State  museum — including  all  scientific  specimens  and  collections,  works  of  art, 
objects  of  historic  interest  and  similar  property  appropriate  to  a  general  museum,  if 
owned  by  the  state  and  not  placed  in  other  custody  by  a  specific  law ;  also  the  research 
department  carried  on  by  the  state  geologist  and  paleontologist,  botanist  and  entomolo- 
gist, and  all  similar  scientific  interests  of  the  University. 


